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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN BOMBAY 


Bharatiya Vidya 
Stands for 


Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising | 
young Indian of character having faith in Bharat and her | 
culture Bharatiya Vidya should be left without modern | 
educational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 


2. Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in- | 
formative, and cannot have for its end mere acquisition of | 
knowledge. Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop | 
natural talents but so to shape them as to enable them to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. | 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only | 
the full growth of a student's personality but the totality of } 
his relations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 
which he is capable. 


4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage Ог 
other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 
and their literature, without excluding, if so desired. the study 
of othe; languager and literature. ancient and modem -~ 2 S 
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6. Bharatiya Shikstta-must_ stimulate the studéh@ power of 
expression, both written and oral, at ¢very-stage in accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary~-masters гіп the 
intellectual and moral spheres. 


7. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve— 


(a) the adoption by the teach«r of the Guru attitude 
which consists in taking a personal interest in the 
student; inspiring and encouraging him to achicve 
distinction in his studies; entering into his life with 
a view to form ideals and remove psychological 


obstacles; and creating in him a spirit of consecration; 
and 


(b) the adoption by the student of the Shishya attitude 
by the development of— 


(i) respect for the teacher, 
(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 


(iii) a spirit of service towards the teacher, the 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 


8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach the 
younger gencration to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme art 
of creative life-cnergy as represented by Shri Ramachandra, 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expressed 
themselves in modern times in the life of Shri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, and Swami 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form ог attitude to an unreasoning passion 
for change; not to retain a fom or attitude which in the light of 
modern times can be replaced by another form or attitude which ts 
a truer and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya 
Vidya; and to capture the spirit afresh for each generation to 
present it to the world 
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GENERAL EDITORS PREFACE 


The Bhavan’s Book University volumes 
had rare success. About a million and a 
quarter volumes have been sold in about 
eleven years. However, there is an insistent 
demand for the stray volumes which the 
Bhavan has issued from (ішпе to time at a 
lower price. In order to meet this demand, 
it has been decided to issue the new One- 
Rupee Book University Series side by side 
with the Book University Series. 


I hope this new One-Rupee Series will 
have the same good fortune which the other 
Series had, of being useful to those who are 
interested in the fundamental values of Indian 


Culture, and of Teaching out to a wider 
audience. 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Chowpatty Road, Bombay-7. 

Vijaya Dashami К. М. MUNSHI 
September 28, 1963 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


It may not be given to every one to leave be- 
hind when he quits the world footprints on the 
sands of time; but surely a study of the lives of 
great men will certainly serve to remind him that 
he too can make his life sublime. Among the for- 
mative influences оп a man’s life, by far the most 
important is Satsanga, association with maha- 
purushas who were great in their goodness, and 
good in their greatness. While their contemporaries 
have been fortunate in their personal contact 
with such personages, posterity has to content 
itself with reading what has been said of them and 
what they themselves have said. 


Such mahapurushas have never been in short 
supply through the centuries in every part of the 
world. They are a Pageant of the Divine, the Pro- 
cession of the True, the Good and the Beautiful. 
They came to comfort, to counsel, to warn and to 
guide in every human crisis in fulfilment, each in 
his time, in his way suited to each particular occa- 
sion of God’s promise to incarnate to remedy the 
moral and spiritual imbalance whenever it occurs 
and disrupts the Order of the Cosmos. 


Brief accounts of the lives of some of these 
immortal benefactors of mankind were serialised | 
in the Bhavan’s Journal and are now gathered 
together in this and its companion volumes. The 
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Pageant starts with Zarathustra, travels along 
many lands through long stretches of time and 
ends in this series with Sarojini Naidu. 


The reader is invited to the company of this 
illustrious galaxy of the Great Personages of the 
world and to come into the rich heritage of noble 
thoughts and high endeavour that they symbolised 
in themselves. | 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Prof. P. Sankaranarayanan 


That Religion is one though religions are 
many has been affirmed again and again in the 
course of India’s spiritual history in accord with 
her genius for harmony. To vindicate this truth by 
verifying it in his own experience, to establish it 
firmly in humanity’s heart and mind, to set at rest 
credal quarrels and metaphysical disputes, to sta- 
bilize the votary of every religion and sect in his 
own belief, these were obviously the self-chosen 
purposes for which the avatar that was Sri Rama- 
krishna came into the world. 

His descent into the earth was in response to 
the needs of the times. The integral character of 
the Hindu religion had been disrupted by schis- 
matic sects. The Arya Samaj denied the value of the 
conventional rituals and took its stand on the Ve- 
das to which it gave its own interpretation. The 
Brahmo Samaj considered that the Hindu religion 
was not modern enough and tried to make it ap- 
pear ‘respectable’ by exotic affiliations. The youth 
of India in general and of Bengal in particular, fas- 
cinated by western modes of thought and forms of 
life were becoming strangers to their own inheri- 
tance. Christianity and Islam invaded many a 
Hindu home and, by persuasion or compulsion, de- 
ployed jts members from their native faith. Thus, 
in all ways, there was an alarming decline, glani, of 
the strength and vitality of the Hindu religion and 


people were growing oblivious of its universality 
and accustoming themselves to the partial and 
the particular. 

It was not a fortuitous coincidence, but a fact 
pregnant with great significance that at the time 
when Chattopadhyaya, the pious devotee of Sri 
Rama heard at Gaya the voice of Vishnu that He 
was ‘about to be reborn for the salvation of the 
world’, at the same hour, in his distant hamlet in 
Kamarpukur, his wife Chandramani Devi dreamt 
of being possessed by a God and a ray of light pene- 
trated her being from the image of Siva while she 
was worshipping at the temple. The dual God 
whom she thus conceived came into the world on 
the 18th of February 1836. 

The Spirit of such divine origin and of such 
pious parentage could not be dormant for long in 
its physical confines. When Gadadhar—that was 
the name of the new one—was barely six years of 
age, the sight of snow-white cranes flying aloft in 
the sky against a background of dark clouds filled 
him with a thrill of ethereal joy in which he forgot 
himself, and falling down in a trance, he remained 
in it for a long time. 

Some months later, the part of Siva that he 
acted at a festival drama became so much of a reali- 
ty in his person that he was lost in a transport of 
ecstasy. 

Thus the years of his boyhood were the seed- 
bed of what was later on to fructify into the rich 
harvest of long spells of samadhi into which he 
used to lapse so naturally with the least effort, and 
so easily under the slightest stimulus. 

From the time that Sri Ramakrishna—the 
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name by which he became known in later years— 
took his brother’s place as the priest in Rani Ras- 
mani’s temple for Kali at Dakshineswar, every- 
thing seemed to arrange itself in accord with a pre- 
determined design for the metamorphosis of the 
half-literate Pujari into the full-grown Prophet. 

That the liturgy of worship, if punctiliously 
observed with faith and fervour, would fructify in- 
to intense devotion and earnest yearning was 
abundantly illustrated in the ways in which Sri 
Ramakrishna was irresistibly drawn to the Divine 
Mother who so enveloped his body and soul that 
he could not think of himself, physically or men- 
tally, in separation from Her. He fell into frequent 
deliriums of intense longing to possess Her and be 
possessed by Her and often cried to the Mother in 
extreme anguish to reveal Herself to him. 

One day, by an impulse which he did not 
know to control or to direct, he made a dash for 
the soul-sight of the Mother. In a split second of 
terrible frenzy, racking with pain as if his heart was 
wrung like a wet towel, he snatched the sword from 
the upraised hand of the Mother’s image and had 
all but thrust its point into his bosom when, in his 
own words, “lo! The whole scene with its doors and 
windows, and the temple itself vanished. It seemed 
as if nothing existed any more. Instead, I saw an 
ocean of the spirit boundless, dazzling. In whatever 
direction I turned, great luminous waves were ris- 
ing. They bore down upon me with a loud roar, as 
if to swallow me up. In an instant they were upon 
me. They broke over me, they engulfed me. I was 
suffocated. I lost all natural consciousness and I 
fell. How I passed that day and the next I know 
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not. Round me rolled an ocean of ineffable joy. 
And in the depths of my being I was conscious of 
the presence of the Divine Mother”. 

From that moment, Kali was not merely a 
stone image set on the pedestal of the sanctum of 
the temple, but a living Goddess with whom Sri 
Ramakrishna moved in terms of the most tender 
and intimate relation and he passed his days and 
nights in her continual presence. 

“One evening,” says his biographer, “when the 
rites were over for the day and the Mother was 
Supposed to be asleep, Sri Ramakrishna had re- 
turned to his room outside the temple above the 
Ganges. But he could not sleep. He heard her get 
up. She went up to the upper storey of the temple 
with the joy of a young girl. As she walked, the 
tings of her anklet rang. He wondered if he were 
dreaming. His heart hammered in his breast. He 
went out into the court and raised his head. There 
he saw Her with unbound hair on the balcony of 
the first floor, watching the Ganges flowing through 
the beautiful night down to the distant lights of 
Calcutta.” 

After this experience, Sri Ramakrishna be- 
came a different person altogether. No longer cap- 
able of performing the temple rites, he was found 
in frequent paroxysms in which there was a supres- 
sion of his normal being and ‘his spirit was a 
furnace whose leaping flames were the Gods that 
he saw’ in his Mother. He became so fully impreg- 
nated with divinity that God lived in him as inten- 
sely as he lived in God. What is more, he appeared 
as God to others too. For, when Mathur Babu, the 
son-in-law of the foundress of the temple, saw him 
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‘pacing up апа down the balcony, alternatively, he 
appeared in the form of Siva as he walked in one 
direction and of the Mother as he turned and walk- 
ed in the opposite direction’. 

As always happens in such cases, Sri Rama- 
krishna’s kinsfolk diagnosed his madness for God 
as a disease of the mind. They sought to remedy 
it by bringing about his marriage. Sri Ramakrishna, 
to whom sex had no meaning, consented, when he 
was twentythree years of age, to wed a girl of five. 
The tender creeper that was Saradamani was made 
to twine round the sturdy trunk of a tree in full 
bloom which accepted it with knowing affection. 
Neither fable nor history records a marriage such 
as this whose sequel was an immaculate companion- 
ship in the pilgrimage of the soul during which the 
husband became the Guru to the wife and the wife 
became the Divine Mother Herself to the husband. 

When, in due course of time, Saradamani 
came to his home, Sri Ramakrishna was prepared 
to render unto her the things that were due to her 
and he said: “I have learnt to look upon every wo- 
man as the Mother. That is the only idea I can have 
about you. But if you wish to draw me into the 
world as I have been married to you, I am at your 
service.” 

Without a moment’s pause, she replied, “I 
һауе not come to be a hindrance to your spiritual 
practices. I shall be happy to do everything in my 
power to stand by you and help? | 

That was a declaration in the high and noble 
tradition of a Hindu wife who came in the line of 
Arundhati and Anasuya, of Sita and Savitri and 
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who was willing and eager to be sahadharmachari 
to her lord and husband. 

From that day, the body and mind of Sri Sara- 
damani were converted into a laboratory of the 
Spirit which yielded phenomenal discoveries blaz- 
ing a new trail of marital relation. 

Not many days were to pass before Sri Rama- 
krishna performed the most extraordinary and те- 
volutionary experiment on the holy person of Sri 
Saradamani. One night, when everything was ready 
for worship, he made his wife sit on a pedestal and 
performed to her the Shodasi Puja, directing to her 
body all the sixteen rituals to the accompaniment 
of the mantras that he chanted the while. The 
worship had not advanced far before the simple 
rustic woman lost all awareness of her individuality 
and lapsed into a state of super-consciousness in 
which she merged in the being of the Divine Mother 
whom, for his part, Sri Ramakrishna saw in the 
physical frame that he had set in front of him for 
worship. The separate consciousnesses of the wor- 
shipper and worshipped became lost in the sama- 
dhic realisation of the Divine Mother. 

By this ceremony, Sri Saradamani, the wife, 
achieved her spiritual graduation and earned the 
title of the Holy Mother by which she is adoringly 
referred to with reverence and affection by her 
countless disciples and devotees. 

_ Albeit that Sri Ramakrishna had, in his own 
naive manner, stormed the citadel and conquered it 
at one bound, he took it upon himself to traverse 
the conventional pathways subjecting himself to 
the discipline of formal instruction. And so, first 
came Bhairavi Brahmani who taught him the intri- 
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cate ramifications of the Tantric cult and helped 
him to master the several attitudes in the devotee- 
deity relation and obtain in an incredibly short 
time the rich and colourful experience of Savikal- 
paka Samadhi. 

Then came Tota Puri, the Advaitin ascetic who 
was to prepare him for the assault on the Absolute 
void of name and form and realise his identity with 
it. 

When the wandering monk offered to teach 
Vedanta, Sri Ramakrishna would not agree unless 
the Mother gave him permission. Upon Her grant- 
ing it, he consented, at Tota Puri’s command, to 
divest himself in form and substance of every trace 
of his ego-sense. In fact, Tota Puri demanded of 
him to die symbolically and perform his own 
funeral rites which he did. 

When it came to giving up his devotion to a 
personal God and obliterating from his mind the 
consciousness of the Mother, Sri Ramakrishna sim- 
ply could not do it try however he might. In a flush 
of consternation and anger, Tota Puri struck for- 
cibly between the eyebrows of Sri Ramakrishna 
with a broken piece of glass saying, ‘Concentrate 
your mind on that point.’ ‘Then’, says Sri Rama- 
krishna, ‘I began to meditate with all my might, 
and as soon as the gracious form of the Divine 
Mother appeared, I used discrimination as a sword 
and I clove Her in two. The last barrier fell and 
my spirit immediately precipitated itself beyond 
the plane of the conditioned and I lost myself in 
Samadhi’. In that state ‘the universe was extin- 
guished; space itself was no more. At first the sha- 
dows of ideas floated in the obscure depths of the 
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mind. Monotonously, a feeble consciousness of 
the Ego went on ticking. Then that stopped too. 
Nothing remained but Existence. The soul was 
lost in the Self. Dualism was blotted out. Finite 
and Infinite space were as one’. Sri Ramakrishna 
passed into a region beyond word and thought. 
The knower of Brahman had ‘attained’ Brahman. 
Thus in one day he realised what took forty years 
for his teacher to do who then bade farewell to the 
disciple and went on his way wiser and more chas- 
tened than he came. 

Sri Ramakrishna remained for more than six 
months in this nirvikalpa samadhi providing in his 
person the verification of a phenomenon which 
was 50 common among the sages and saints of pre- 
historic times. It was a period which emaciated 
him considerably reducing him almost to the 
point of death which calamity was averted by the 
tender ministrations of a loving nephew. 

While to Tota Puri and others of his ilk, the 
nirguna Brahman was higher than the saguna, Sri 
Ramakrishna could see no difference between the 
two and there was no question of the superiority 
of the one over the other. 

Says he: “My Divine Mother is none other 
than the Absolute. She is at the same time the One 
and the Many, and beyond the One and the Many. 
My Divine Mother says, ‘I am the Mother of the 
Universe, I am Brahman of the Vedanta, I am the 
Atman of the Upanishads. It is I Brahman who 
created differentiations. Good and bad works alike 
obey Me.The Law of Karma in truth exists, but it is 
I who am the law-giver. It is I who make and unmake 
laws. I order all Karma, good and bad. Come to 
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Me! Either through love (Bhakti ), through know- 
ledge (jnana) or through action (karma), for all 
lead to God. I will lead you through this world, 
the ocean of action. And if you wish it, I will give 
you the knowledge of the Absolute as well. You 
cannot escape Me. Even those who have realised 
the Absolute in samadhi return to Me at My will?’ 
My Divine Mother is the primordial Divine 
Energy. She is omnipresent. She is both the outside 
and the inside of visible phenomena. She is the 
parent of the world and the world carries Her in its 
heart. She is the spider, and the world is the web she 
has spun. The spider draws the thread out of Her- 
self and winds it round Herself. My Mother is at 
the same time the container and the contained; She 
is the shell, but She is also the kernel.” 

The Upanishads advise the spiritual aspirant 
to know that by knowing which everything is 
known. The knowledge of nirguna Brahman in 
terms of realisation that Sri Ramakrishna had at- 
tained in such a magnificent manner and the 
Brahman—Mother equation that was cardinal to 
his religious philosophy helped him to see that the 
Impersonal and the Personal were but the obverse 
and the reverse of the same coin; or, to vary the 
metaphor in his own words, that the one was 
water and the other was ice. Nay more; he felt in- 
tuitively—and it was confirmed by his experience 
—that the Personal God whom the Vedas speak of 
as the Supreme Purusha may be a sahasra sirsha, 
sahasraksha and sahasrapat. He may have a thou- 
sand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet, 
yet He has a single heart. He may reveal Himself 
to His devotees in different forms, but He pulsates 
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identically in all of them. As if to assure himself of 
this, Sri Ramakrishna converted himself in his 
mind into a Moslem and began to live as such in 
the fullest measure giving up wholly and entirely 
his customary ways of life as a Hindu and taking 
a holiday, as it were, even from the worship of the 
Mother. He felt and saw Mohammed enter into 
his frame and come out of it later. Earlier, when, 
at the house of a Christian, his eyes fell on the 
picture of Madonna with the child, he went into 
a trance and had a similar experience of Christ. 
The Son of God and the Prophet of Mecca were 
as much of a reality to him as the Prince of Ayo- 
dhya or the Cowherd Boy of Brindavan. And he 
said to his disciples, ‘I have practised all religions, 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity, and I have also 
followed the paths of the different Hindu sects. I 
have found that it is the same God towards whom 
all ate directing their steps through many different 
paths.’ 

Whether Sri Ramakrishna thought of Sri 
Rama or Sri Krishna or of the Mother, or of 
Christ or of Mohammed, he had obviously an iden- 
tical samadhic trance occasioned by a story that 
he heard, or a song that was sung ora picture that 
he saw. 

Paropakaraya phalanti vrikshah: the trees 
bear fruit for the benefit of others. Flowers in full 
bloom give off a fragrance which others enjoy. 
Even so, the spiritual realisation of the great saints 
of the world is not intended to secure only their 
personal salvation. They are the path-finders for 
others to tread on the roads that they have laid. 
Sri Ramakrishna once said that a man who has 
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ascended (о a height lets fall a rope for others to 
hold and climb by. It has always been the Indian 
tradition to pass on to apt disciples the knowledge 
and wisdom that one has acquired. Thus the teacher 
seeks the pupil as ardently as the pupil seeks the 
teacher. 

When the Bhairavi Brahmani first met Sri 
Ramakrishna, she burst out and said, ‘My Son, I 
have been looking for you for a long time.’ In like 
manner, Sri Ramakrishna was filled, in the full- 
ness of his God-realisation, with a passionate de- 
sire for his future disciples and every evening he 
prayed for their advent with loud cries. And soon, 
there gathered about him impelled by a myste- 
rious force a galaxy of earnest souls who were later 
to carry the flaming torch of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
message to the distant parts of India and then to 
the remote corners of the world. 

Some of them came tardily and sceptically at 
first while others less sophisticated allowed them- 
selves to be drawn as iron filings to the mighty 
magnet that was Sri Ramakrishna. The greatest 
among them all was Narendranath Dutt, who, 
later as Swami Vivekananda, led the lion of 
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on which, to his great consternation and dread, he 
saw and felt as he had never done before. A 
second and a third meeting with the Master wore 
off his resistance and he was conquered. Great 
was Sri Ramakrishna’s delight when he exclaim- 
ed: ‘Oh! lord, I have longed to pour out my spirit 
into the breast of somebody fitted to receive my 
inner experiences!’ 
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veyed a command and contained a prophecy. Не 
said: “Today I have given you my all and am now 
only a poor fakir, possessing nothing. By this 
power you will do immense good in the world and 
not until it is accomplished will you return.” 

August the 15th, 1886 was the last day of his 
sojourn on earth. After full two hours of continu- 
ous talk to his disciples, at nightfall, ‘the River те- 
entered the Sea.’ As he himself put it, he ‘passed 
from one room to the other’. 

Sri Ramakrishna did not found a new reli- 
gion, a new creed or a new sect. The apostle of reli- 
gious co-existence, he accepted all religions as of 
equal value, practised them with equal fervour 
and verified their equal validity. Mati bhedat mata 
bhedah. As many men, so many paths. Men may— 
and do—differ in their mental make up. But they 
are all pilgrims to the Eternal. They may start at 
different points; they may traverse different paths; 
they may follow different leaders and chant different 
gospels. They may carry different spiritual equi- 
pages in their ascent. But, once they reach the hill 
top, the voice of the preacher and the voice of the 
scripture are hushed in Eternal Silence before the 
One who is the goal of all religions. Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Master-Spirit of the present age, deli- 
vered for all time this unique message of a united 
Religion to a divided world. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
Dr. A. D. Pusalker 


The last century, which witnessed the advent 
of Swami Vivekananda, signified the end of the 
mediaeval age and the setting up of the modern. It 
was a period of worldwide scepticism in matters 
religious and spiritual, of the superiority of scien- 
tific naturalism which refused to admit God or 
any spiritual principle in nature. 

The educated community felt the religious 
and social organization of the country to be un- 
satisfactory and sought to remodel it on the Euro- 
pean pattern. 

So deeprooted was the European influence in 
the nineteenth century that “almost all the refor- 
mers of the last century”, as aptly observed by 
Romain Rolland, “were Anglomaniacs and oscil- 
lated between the East and the West. Their charac- 
ters also were compounded of the incompatible 
elements of the East and the West.” 

The only exception was the Saint of Dakshi- 
neshwar who was entirely free from the influence 
of the West and was the perfect embodiment of 
ancient Indian ideals. 

Coming from a great Kshatriya aristocratic 
family, Narendranath Datta, later known as 
Swami Vivekananda, was born in Calcutta on 
Monday, the 12th January 1863. 

From his mother, a highly educated woman 
of regal bearing, who, as he said, “has been the con- 


stant inspiration of тау Ше and work”, he inherited 
his royal bearing, his extraordinary memory and 
moral purity. 

His artistic sense, compassion and intelligence 
came from his father, a successful attorney-at-law, 
who led an ostentatious and restless life. 

“The formative influences in his life”, as stated 
by Sister Nivedita, “were three fold: first, his edu- 
cation in English and Sanskrit literature; second, 
the great personality of his Guru, illustrating and 
authenticating that life which formed the theme 
of all the sacred writings; and thirdly,....his per- 
sonal knowledge of India and the Indian peoples, 
as an immense religious organism... .” 

Under the influence of English education and 
the line of analytical and scientific thought, young 
Narendra, in his college days, turned agnostic for 
some time. 

He had a strong desire to test the validity of 
the spiritual teachings. He confronted many reli- 
gious teachers with his question: “Have you seen 
God?”, but was not satisfied with their explanation 
Ог reasoning and was in search of someone who 
had seen God face to face. He met such a person in 
Sri Ramakrishna, who replied: “Yes, my child, I 
have seen God as I see you, but more intensely. I 
talked to God but I have talked to God more inti- 
mately than I am talking to you.” 

About the faith in God, Swami Vivekananda 
said at the Chicago Parliament of Religions: 
“Whatever may be the position of philosophy, 
whatever may be the position of metaphysics, so 
long as there is such a thing as weakness in the hu- 
man heart, so long as there is a cry going out of the 
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heart of man in his very weakness, there shall be a 
faith in God.” 

The meeting of Narendranath and Sri Rama- 
krishna, the one representing the inquisitive- 
ness, earnestness, scepticism and doubt of the 
modern age, and the other symbolizing the spiri- 
tual culture of three millennia, was pregnant with 
immense potentialities. The impact culminated in 
the divine union which meant a reunion of modern 
India with ancient India and resulted in the mak- 
ing of Swami Vivekananda. The personality of 
Swami Vivekananda represents the blending of 
these two lives, the old sage of Dakshineswar and 
the young college student Narendra. 

Under the kind and vigilant eye of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Narendra realized the full import of the 
teachings of the Hindu scriptures and the validity 
of all forms of discipline. 

After the Master’s passing away in August 
1886, the disciples, under the leadership of Naren- 
dra, established a monastery at Baranagore and 
formed an order of Sannyasins dedicating their 
lives to the fulfilment of their Master’s teachings. 

Swami Vivekananda left the monastery with- 
in two years and spent the next six years as a Pari- 
угајака (wandering monk), traversing the whole 
of India from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari. His 
wanderings during this period gave him an inti- 
mate knowledge of the social and economic con- 
ditions obtaining in the country in the various 
strata, which wonderfully fitted him for the task 
of the regeneration of the country. This was the 
preparation for his complex role of a preacher, a 
prophet and a patriot that he was to enact. 
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It is reported that in his wanderings Swami 
Vivekananda lived with Tilak at Poona and “in 
their talks it was agreed that while Tilak would 
work for nationalism in the political field, Swami 
Vivekananda would work for nationalism in the 
religious field. While Tilak’s sounding-board was 
the Indian National Congress, Swamiji’s sound- 
ing-board was religion”. 

During his Parivrajaka days, says Romain 
Rolland, Swami Vivekananda was “gradually 
making himself the Conscience of India, its Unity 
and its Destiny. All of them were incarnate in him, 
and the world saw them in Vivekananda.” 

In 1893, at the request of his devotees and in 
response to the inner call, Swami Vivekananda left 
for the U.S.A. where, after his phenomenal success 
at the Parliament of Religions, he toured that coun- 
try delivering the message of Vedanta, universal re- 
ligion, and preaching the unifying principles of 
Hindu scriptures, during his stay of three years 
there. After visiting England and the Continent, he 
returned to India early in 1897 and received a hero’s 
welcome. 

His success abroad opened the eyes of his 
countrymen to his greatness and India was ready 
for his message which he delivered in his lectures 
during his triumphal march from Colombo to Al- 
mora. He pointed out the causes of national deca- 
dence and showed the remedies. He sought to make 
his countrymen conscious of the greatness of the 
country, the soul of which was spirituality, and 
taught them the immortal truths left by their fore- 
fathers and exhorted them to shake off their inertia 
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апа to rejuvenate themselves by the knowledge of 
science, 

Incessant strenuous work shattered the health 
of Swami Vivekananda considerably and with a 
view to restore it he undertook a second trip to the 
West in 1899 and returned after a year and a half. 
Thereafter, but for a short tour in East Bengal and 
Assam, he concentrated on the consolidation of the 
organization of the Ramakrishna Mission till his 
death at Belur Math on 4th July 1902. 


II 


Reference is made here to some interesting 
anecdotes from the life of Swami Vivekananda illu- 
minating some facet of his character or elucida- 
ting some great Truth. 

While travelling in North India with but a 
third class ticket and an ochre-cloak as his only pos- 
sessions, one middle-aged north-Indian Bania, who 
did not approve of Sannyasa and believe in giving 
up the world and making money, was making 
merry at the expense of the young monk since the 
latter had been starving the whole day, saying that 
it was only right that the Sannyasin should starve. 
He added that he ate nice cakes, sweets and clear 
cold water because he had money. Not caring to 
earn money a Sannyasin has to rest content with a 
parched throat, an empty stomach and a bare 
ground to sit upon. The Swami looked on calmly. 

Presently there appeared a person with a 
bundle and pot in his right hand and a carpet in his 
left. Spreading the carpet and placing the things he 
aed to the Swami requesting him to take the 
food. 
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The Swami said that he never saw him before 
and there might be some mistake. 

The man replied: “You are the Swami I have 
seen.” On the Swami’s showing surprise, the man 
explained: “I am a maker of sweets. While having 
the usual afternoon nap, I dreamt that Sri Rama 
was pointing you out to me telling that He was pain- 
ed you had been starving from the previous day, 
and asked me to prepare instantly some cakes and 
go to the station with some sweets, nice cold water 
and carpet. Thinking it only a dream I slept again, 
but this time Sri Rama actually pushed me to get 
up and do as He said. I quickly prepared some cakes, 
etc. Now come and have your meal”. 

With love and thankfulness beaming on his 
countenance, Swamiji followed the good man, and 
the Bania philosopher stood rooted to the ground 
gazing at them with blank amazement. 

Has not the Lord said in the Bhagavadgita: 
“Those who worship Me, meditating on Me alone, 
to them who ever persevere, I bring attainment of 
what they have not and security in what they have?” 

Another incident reminds us of a similar one 
in the life of the great Sankaracharya. 

During his stay, in the Parivrajaka days, with 
the Maharaja of Khetri in Rajputana, a dancer ap- 
peared when Swami Vivekananda was in the com- 
pany of the prince and others, and the monk rose to 
go out. He, however, stayed on at the prince’s re- 
quest, and the woman and her song taught him a 
lesson in humility, exemplifying the Truth that 
all is Brahman, that there is the Divine in all beings: 

“О Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! 
Thy name, О Lord, 15 same-sightedness. 
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Make of us both the same Brahman! 

One piece of iron is in the image in the temple, 

And another, the knife in the hand of the’ butcher. 
But when they touch the philosopher’s stone 

Both alike turn to gold! 

So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! 

One drop of water is in the sacred Jumna, 

And another is foul in the ditch by the roadside. 
But when they fall into the Ganges 

Both alike become holy. 

So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! 

Swamiji was completely overwhelmed. The 
confident faith expressed in the humble song affec- 
ted him for life. Many years later he recalled it with 
emotion. ч 

The philosophical systems of Dvaita, Visishta- 
dvaita and Advaita (Dualism, Qualified Monism 
and Monism) had been regarded as offering to the 
soul three different ideals of liberation. No attempt 
had ever been made to reconcile these systems. 
Now on his return to India in 1897, Swami Viveka- 
nanda boldly claimed at Madras that even the ut- 
most realization of Dvaita and Visishtadvaita were 
but stages on the way to Advaita itself, and the final 
bliss, for all alike, was the merger in One without a 
second. 

At one of his question classes, he was asked 
why, if this was the truth, it had never before been 
mentioned by the masters. “—Because I was born 
for this and it was left for me to do,” was the con- 
fident reply which startled the great gathering! 

At Almora, an elderly man once put Swami 
Vivekananda a question about Karma: “What were 
they to do whose Karma it was to see the strong 
oppress the weak?” 

In surprised indignation, the Swami asserted: 
“Why, thrash the strong, of course! You forget 
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your own part in this Karma.—Yours is always the 
right to rebel”. 


ІШ 


His extensive travels all over India had given 
Swami Vivekananda firsthand knowledge of the 
prevailing conditions. He was not slow to recognise 
the causes leading to our national degeneration. Per- 
version of religion, associating sectarian prejudices 
and ritualistic formalism with real religion; tyranny 
over the masses, who were deep in abject poverty, 
ignorance and misery; disregard of the unmista- 
kable lessons of the past; wrong interpretation of 
life; narrow conservatism resulting in isolation and 
cultural stagnation; want of faith, self-confidence, 
fearlessness and strength; neglect of women; what 
of organizing capacity;—these were the causes enu- 
merated by him as responsible for our decadence. 

To cure these evils and to raise India to her 
pristine glory Swami Vivekananda prescribed 
spread of real education and true spiritual ideas cul- 
minating in the propagation of the message of man- 
liness, faith, strength and spirituality; social reform 
through the change of outlook; uplift of the masses 
by eradication of poverty; raising the status of wo- 
men. 

To carry out his schemes for the regeneration 
of the motherland Swami Vivekananda wanted a 
heroic band of workers, “а hundred thousand men 
and women, fired with the zeal of holiness, fortified 
with eternal faith in the Lord, and nerved to lion’s 
courage by their sympathy for the poor, the fallen 
and the down-trodden” who “should go over the 
length and breadth of the land, preaching the gos- 
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pel of salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of 
social rising up,—the gospel of equality.” He warn- 
ed them: “Trust not tə the rich....” It was not 
mere social service but service of Man as worship 
of God that Swamiji preached. Every sincere 
worker, according to him, should have a loving 
heart, pure motive and right course of action. 


IV 


Religion occupied the premier place in the 
scheme of regeneration envisaged by Swami Vive- 
kananda as, according to him, “Every improvement 
in India requires first of all an upheaval in religion”. 
In his travels, he found that for the uplift of the 
nation it was necessary to energize the masses 
which could be achieved only by religion, rejuvenat- 
ed and revitalized by infusing Vedantic ideas. 

“Тп religion”, he said, “lies the vitality of India, 
and so long as the Hindu race do not forget the 
great inheritance of their forefathers, there is no 
power on earth to destroy them.” 

He wanted a religion which would “give us 
faith in ourselves, a national self-respect and the 
power to feed and educate the poor and relieve the 
misery around us.” 

His study of Indian history had fortified Swa- 
miji in his doctrine that spirituality was the founda- 
tion of Indian culture and Indian greatness, and 
that all social and political problems which con- 
fronted her deserved to be worked out from the 
spiritual point of view. Though political agitation is 
a necessity of modern times, politics has never been 
the central theme of our national life. He wanted 
the wonderful truths confined in the Upanishads to 
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be brought out from the books, from the monas- 
teries and from the forest and to be scattered 
abroad. “After preaching spiritual knowledge”, he 
said, “along with it will come that secular know- 
ledge and every other knowledge that you want.” 

To his compatriots, blinded by the glamour 
of the West, who were contemplating to transplant 
western plants and schemes in India, Swami Vive- 
kananda pointed out that the only effective me- 
thod of national awakening and solidarity was 
through religion. 

“The problems of India”, he said, “are more 
complicated, more momentous than the problems in 
any other country. Race, religion, language, govern- 
ment—all these together make a nation. . .. There- 
fore, the first plank in the making of a future India 
....1s this unification of religion. .. .I do not mean 
to say that political or social improvements are not 
necessary, but what I mean is this... .that religion 
is primary.” 

India holds the unique distinction of being the 
only country in the world that has worked through 
the ages to make religion the characteristic mark 
of her national life just as other fields characterize 
the distinguishing features of other nations. And 
the correctness of the choice of our ancestors has 
been vindicated by history by demonstrating that 
this choice has enabled the Hindus to survive so 
many political and social cataclysms and to retain 
their individuality through centuries. 

Swamiji’s plan for the elevation of the masses 
was to give them secular education and to prepare 
them to work for a better standard of life. But in 
his view this secular education was to be imparted 
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through religion, for it was only through religion 
that even ideas of social and political advancement 
take root in India. 

“Keep the motto before you”, he said, “eleva- 
tion of the masses without injuring religion.” Re- 
ligion was getting confined to don’t-touchism, the 
kitchen and the cooking pot, and Swami Viveka- 
nanda wanted to reinstate pristine Upanishadic re- 
ligion. His beautiful summing up of what religion 
means deserves thoughtful consideration: “Each 
soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest 
this Divinity within by controlling Nature, external 
and internal. Do this either by work, or worship, 
or psychic control, or philosophy—by one or more 
or all of these and be free. This is the whole of re- 
ligion. Doctrines or dogmas or rituals or books or 
temples ог ‘forms аге but secondary details.” 

In this context, reference may be made to the 
emblem of the Ramakrishna Mission, so thought- 
fully prepared by Swami Vivekananda, which signi- 
fies the harmony of the four Yogas: the heaving 
waters, symbolizing the Karmayoga; the lotus of 
Bhakti; the rising sun of Jnana and the coiled ser- 
pent symbolizing the hidden supersensuous power 
that Rajayoga releases. 

To be agreeable with the temper of the modern 
age of science, reason and humanism, a religion 
must be scientific, rationalistic and humanistic of 
the highest degree. The universal religion preached 
by Swami Vivekananda eminently satisfies these re- 
quirements: “....the universal religion will be one 
which will have no location in place or time, which 
will be infinite like the God it will preach, and 
whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna 
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and of Christ, on saints and sinners alike; which 
will not be Brahminic or Buddhistic, Christian or 
Muhammedan, but the sum total of these, and still 
have infinite space for development; which in its 
catholicity will embrace in its infinite arms and find 
a place for every human being, from the lowest 
grovelling savage, not far removed from the 
brute, to the highest man, towering by vir- 
tue of head and heart almost above humanity. It 
will be a religion which will have no place for per- 
secution or intolerance in its polity, which will re- 
cognize diversity in every man and woman, and 
whose whole scope, whose whole form, will be cen- 
tred in aiding humanity to realize its own true 
divine nature.” 

His ardent advocacy of the premier role of re- 
ligion in the scheme of national reconstruction, 
however, did not make Swami Vivekananda obli- 
vious of the havoc wrought in the name of religion 
by its fanatic adherents. 

He frankly and boldly admitted that “Though 
there is nothing that has brought to man more bles- 
sing than religion, yet at the same time there is no- 
thing that has brought more horror than religion. 
Nothing has brought more peace and love than re- 
ligion; nothing has engendered fiercer hatred than 
religion. Nothing has made the brotherhood of man 
more tangible than religion; nothing has bred more 
bitter enmity between man and man than religion. 
Nothing has built more charitable institutions, 
more hospitals for men, and even for animals, than 
religion; nothing has deluged the world with more 
blood than religion.” 

Religion, of course, was not to be held respon- 
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sible for the atrocities committed іп its name. 
Swami Vivekananda said: “I claim that no destruc- 
tion of religion is necessary to improve the Hindu 
society and that this state of society exists not on 
account of religion, but because religion has not 
been applied to society as it should have been.” 
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With all his praise of religion, however, 
Swami Vivekananda emphasized that it was not 
for empty stomachs. In several utterances Swa- 
miji has given priority to the removal of poverty 
and misery among the masses. 

According to him, “the root cause of all the 
miseries of India is the poverty of the people”. “It 
is my firm conviction”, he continued, “that it is 
futile to preach religion amongst them without 
first trying to remove their poverty and their suffer- 
ings....” “....first bread and then religion. We 
stuff them too much with religion when the poor 
fellows have been starving.” 

He, therefore, advised every man each day to 
take a hungry Narayana or a lame Narayana or a 
blind Narayana, or six or twelve according to his 
means, to feed him, to offer him the same worship 
as he would to Siva or Vishnu in the temple. 

He sometimes goes to the length of subordinat- 
ing religion to other interests of life, and defines his 
religion thus: “So long as even a dog of my country 
remains without food, to feed and take care of him 
is my religion and everything else is either non-re- 
ligion or false religion.” 

The spread of education on proper lines and 
acquisition of material power and prosperity were 
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held to be the means for the removal of poverty and 
distress among the masses. 


VI 

Swami Vivekananda advocated the necessity 
of educating the Indian people in the various arts 
and sciences of the West, thus at once solving the 
“crying economic problems of the land and making 
the people fit for the struggle that faces them.” 

“The education”, he said, “which does not help 
the common masses of people to equip themselves 
for the struggle of life, which does not bring out 
strength of character, a spirit of philanthropy, and 
the courage of a lion,—is it worth the name? Real 
education is that which enables one to stand on 
one’s own legs.” 

He did not restrict the sphere of education to 
the knowledge of religious truths alone, but exten- 
ded it to include all aspects of human culture, both 
spiritual and secular. 

“Teach the masses in the vernaculars,” he said, 
“give them the ideas; they will get information, but 
something more is necessary; give them culture. 
Until you give them that there can be no perma- 
nence in the raised condition of the masses.” 

He wanted a right type of education suited to 
the temper and genius of the people to be imparted 
to women, which would enable them not only to 
practise the ideals of domestic life, but also to in- 
fluence and shape the corporate activities of the 
nation with great ease. 

Along with deepening their ideal of chastity, 
they should be taught to cultivate self-respect and 
self-confidence, and the spirit of sacrifice and love 
of motherland. 
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‘Studying the present needs of the age,” he said, 
“it seems imperative to train some of them in the 
ideals of renunciation, so that they will take up the 
vow in life-long virginity, fired with the strength of 
that virtue of chastity which is innate in their life- 
blood from hoary antiquity. 

“Along with that they should be taught 
sciences and other things which would be of benefit 
not only to them but to others as well.” 

Education should follow national lines and not 
imitate western standards. Along with Sita and 
Savitri, he wanted Mira Bai, Ahalya Bai, Rani of 
Jhansi, etc. to be placed before Indian women as 
ideals of purity, nobility, strength, devotion, 
heroism, love and piety blended in a beautiful har- 
mony. 

The aim of education should be to evolve such 
a balanced character. With proper education, In- 
dian women would be able to solve their own pro- 
blems. 


Vil 


Swami Vivekananda was a great champion of 
» strength, and innumerable passages carry forth his 
message of strength, fearlessness, faith, courage. 
“The quintessence of the Vedas and Vedanta,” 
according to him, “lies in that one word—strength.” 
“First of all, our young men must be strong. Reli- 
gion will come afterwards.” “You will be nearer to 
heaven through foot-ball than through the study of 
the Gita.’ “You will understand the Gita better 
with your biceps muscles a little stronger.” “What 
the country now wants are muscles of iron and ner- 
ves of steel, gigantic wills, which nothing can resist, 
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which..... will accomplish their purpose in any 
fashion... .” 

These are some of his utterances advocating 
the cult of strength. 

The complete faith and self-confidence of the 
people in their own strength was one of the most 
fundamental requisites essential for the regenera- 
tion of the nation, which had temporarily lost its 
moorings but by no means its innate driving force. 

In his advocacy of strength Swami Viveka- 
nanda went to the length of respecting “even a 
wicked man as long as he proves himself to be 
strong and manly, for his inner strength will one 
day lead him to renounce his wickedness and his 
self-seeking schemes in order to discover Truth.” 

Allied with his advocacy of strength was Swa- 
miji’s condemnation in scathing and unmeasured 
terms, of weakness, which he regarded as the 
greatest sin along with fear. 

According to him, “Strength is life, weakness 
is death.” “It is weakness which is the cause of all 
misery in this world.” Strength, of course, was the 
remedy, and with strength, must grow faith. He 
was constantly urging his countrymen to have faith 
in themselves, in their great past and in their glori- 
ous future. “Everything will come to you,” he as- 
sured, “if you only have faith.” 

He was never tired of eulogising the Upani- 
shads for their gospel of fearlessness. “Тһе only 
religion that ought to be taught,” said the Swami, 
“is the religion of fearlessness.” “. . .freedom, phy- 
sical freedom, mental freedom and spiritual free- 
dom,” according to him, “are the watchwords of 
the Upanishads.” 
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It may be noted that Swamiji, though a devotee 
of divine love was a believer in the use of force 
when necessary, refusing to allow mere materialists 
the exclusive right to have strong measures. 


УШ 


Originally devised to emphasize the organic 
unity of Hindu society and never altogether rigid, 
the caste system was now petrified. It was intro- 
duced to keep out competition and to establish the 
supremacy of spiritual knowledge (typifying the 
Brahmana, not merely one born as such) over the 
military power, wealth or organized labour (repre- 
sented by the Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, not me- 
tely those born as such). 

In giving preference to the Brahmana it was 
not the purpose to propound the superiority of;one 
born as a Brahmana to those born as Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas or Sudras; the real intention was to ensure 
the supremacy of “Brahmanness in which worldli- 
ness is altogether absent and true wisdom is abun- 
dantly present. That is the ideal of the Hindu race.” 
“Jt is owing to caste,” he said on another occasion, 
“that three hundred millions of people can find a 
piece of bread to eat yet. It is an imperfect institu- 
tion, no doubt, but if it had not been for caste, 
you would have had no Sanskrit books to study.” 

Swami Vivekananda knew that divisions in 
society were natural and inevitable and were to be 
found in all countries in some form or other. 

He was not against hereditary caste. “Caste 
should not go,” according to him, “but should be 
readjusted accordingly.” His solution of the caste 
problem was to make the lower caste realize the 
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ideal of the highest caste іп its culture and educa- 
tion and thus to raise it up to the caste of the Brah- 
mana. Levelling up was his motto. “The solution 
of this huge problem,” said he, “lies in not bringing 
down the higher but in raising the lower to the level 
of the higher. The ideal at the one end is the Brah- 
mana and the ideal at the other end is Chandala 
and the whole work is to raise the Chandala up to 
the Brahmana.” 


ІХ 


In the West, Swami Vivekananda was ап apo- 
stle of Hinduism carrying the spiritual message, but 
in India he was more of a patriot, a worker for the 
regeneration of his motherland. 

As the inspirer of the future generations of 
patriots and politicians, he was indeed a great 
patriot, according to his own conception of patrio- 
tism, which finds expression in the following ques- 
tion he asked: “You talk of patriotism, but has 
the thought of your motherland taken so much 
hold of you, that you have lost your sleep and you 
carry the burden of your people throughout your 
waking moments? That is real patriotism.” But he 
did not associate himself with politics and kept all 
his institutions strictly aloof from politics. He em- 
phatically denied any connection with politics. In- 
dia was his love. He lived and died for India. It was 
inseparably bound up with his life. 

Many of his prophesies based, as they were, 
on his deep study, minute observation, hard think- 
ing, realistic approach and correct analysis of na- 
tional and international affairs, have come wonder- 
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fully true, when none of his contemporaries even 
dreamt of them. 

He clearly foretold the world wars, the rise of 
the proletariat, the futility of military strength for 
world peace, and so on. 

Thus does he speak.of the potentialities of the 
masses and the sorry plight of the educated class, 
which we are experiencing today: “The peasant, 
the shoe-maker, the sweeper and such other lower 
‘classes of India have much greater capacity for 
work and self-reliance than you. They have been 
silently working through long ages and producing 
the entire wealth of the land, without a word of 
complaint. Very soon they will get above you in 
position. Gradually capital is drifting into their 
hands, ‘and they are not so much troubled with 
wants as you are. Modern education has changed 
your fashion, but new avenues of wealth lie yet un- 
discovered for want of the inventive genius. You 
have so long oppressed these forbearing masses; 
now is the time for their retribution. And you will 
become extinct in your search for employment, 
making it the be-all and end-all of your life.” 

He recognized that no country can flourish in 
isolation. He found that the West could not live 
without Vedanta nor could India progress without 
scientific education, and in this exchange lay the sal- 
vation of humanity. 


X 


Truly did Swami Vivekananda speak of him- 
self as “condensed India.” In his life and work can 
be found solution for several social, economic, cul- 
tural or religious problems that India faces today 
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or will have to face in future. His utterances, no 
doubt, constitute the whole Veda of the future. 
Eternal fearlessness and unfailing faith in ourselves 
were his gospel of life. His constant exhortation 
was to banish all ideas of weakness from our mind. 
He was of the firm opinion that the Vedantic truths 
of the divinity of the soul and the oneness of exis- 
tence would serve, on the one hand, to unite the 
people of India by harmonizing their superficial dif- 
ferences, and on the other, to infuse enormous 
strength in the nation. In his new gospel of the unity 
and universality of Religion Eternal may be found 
the roots of universal harmony. 
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SWAMI КАМА ТІКТНА 
Prof. S. R. Sharma 


.. Swami Rama Tirtha was опе of the most Te- 
markable personalities that heralded the birth of 
New India. He was born in the village of Murali- 
wala, in the Punjab; in 1873; and died near Tehri 
Garhwal (Himalayas) in 1906, accidentally, while 
he was bathing in the Ganga. He was then only 
thirty-three years of age! 

‘We live in deeds, not days; 

In thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not on figures on a dial; 

неше most who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 

“Then work, work; work with all your heart, 
with all your might, remembering that work is wor- 
ship, and remembering also that work is life. Gen- 
uine work will be found to be its own reward. Work 
is the normal state of man.” 

These words were uttered by Tirtha Rama 
Gosain, M.A. (the future Swami Rama Tirtha), in 
the course of a lecture on “How to Excel in Mathe- 
matics” in 1898, when he was Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Forman Christian College, Lahore. Only 
two years later, he retired into the Himalayas, be- 
came a sanyasi, went to Japan and America, return- 
ed to India in 1904, and got accidentally drowned, 
in 1906, as stated above. 

‘One crowded hour of glory is worth an age 
without a name!’ Mahatma Gandhi declared: 
“Swami Rama’s teachings have got to be propa- 
gated. He was one of the greatest souls not only of 


India but of the whole world. І adore his ideals.” 

We get a glimpse of Swami Rama’s greatness, 
genius and ideals even from a brief perusal of his 
life-sketch and writings or speeches. A few mo- 
ments spent in the sunlight will suffice to acquaint 
us with the source of its effulgence. 

Tirtha Rama Gosain’s career, from his infancy 
to his blossoming forth into a Prophet of New 
India, is very inspiring. 
| At school he surprised his Persian teacher by 
his recitations from the Gulistan and Bostan. Later 
he gained mastery of Sanskrit, Mathematics and 
English literature. 

The Mathematics Paper at the B.A. examina- 
tion was found very difficult by most candidates, 
and there were complaints about it in the public 
press. Nine out of thirteen questions were expected 
to be attempted. But Tirtha Rama solved all the 
thirteen and requested the examiner to assess any 
nine out of those he had answered! He secured 98 
percent marks. It is little wonder, therefore, that he 
became Professor of Mathematics in his own 
college immediately after graduating M.A. 

He was born in an obscure village, his mother 
died soon after his birth, and his father was a poor 
priest. With all these handicaps, he won scholarship 
after scholarship, at school and college, and spent 
most of the money in buying books. He also help- 
ed poorer students from his savings. His dress and 
food were of the simplest. Often he would go with- 
out meal to purchase oil for his lamp. Consequently 
his physique -became very poor, in spite of his re- 
gular habits and exercise. But, later, he more than 
made up for this through self-discipline. His re- 
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covery was so miraculous that, for sheer fun, he 
could go on a 40-mile hike on the Himalayas with- 
out tiring; he also outstripped American soldiers in 
a long sprint while he was in U.S.A. 

Luckily for us, over 1,000 of the letters he 
wrote to his spiritual mentor, Bhagat Dhannaji, are 
still available. They are in Urdu and have been 
published in book form. We see Tirtha Rama’s 
student life in them as іп а mirror. Не used to get 
up before sunrise at 5 алп. and go to bed some 
time after 10.30 p.m. Not a moment between these 
hours was wasted. He read, thought, took exercise 
in order to build up his future. Even while he walk- 
ed to and fro he would look into a book. If a mathe- 
matical problem was only half-solved when he 
went to bed, his brain continued to work in sleep; 
at midnight he would suddenly wake up and write 
out the full solution. | 

One of his chums once declared in joke: 
“Though I appear to be an idler, I am really work- 
ing at least eight hours a day. I can prove this 
mathematically.” Asked for an explanation, he 
said: “Tirtha Rama and I live together in the same 
room; he works all the time, and I claim half of it 
as my share by right!” 

Rama devised ingenious forms of physical ex- 
ercise. He would lift up his charpai by its two legs 
160 times: that was his weight-lifting, dumb-bells, 
chest-expander and all! 

„, 10 one of his revealing letters he writes: “It 
is my experience that it is only when our stomach 
is in a healthy condition that we feel cheerful and 
buoyant, concentrated and keen in intellect and 
memory, and can offer our prayers to Him with a 
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pure heart. I, for one, partake of food very spa- 
ringly and, what I do eat I make it a point to digest 
thoroughly.” 

His note-books show that he was, on the other 
hand, a voracious reader of books. But he tho- 
roughly digested whatever he read, even as he diges- 
ted whatever he ate. His lectures showed that he 
was as familiar with literature as he was with sci- 
ence; as much at home with Western philosophy as 
he was with Eastern. He distributed these “riches” 
in a lavish manner. 

Lala Har Dayal, who was in America when 
Swami Rama visited, described him as “the greatest 
Hindu who ever came to America, a great saint and 
sage, whose life mirrored the highest principles of 
Hindu spirituality as his soul reflected the love of 
the ‘universal spirit? whom he tried to realise.” 

From Japan, Puran Singh reported that the 
Japanese felt that he was a “human Fujiama” 
(volcano): a living image of Goutama Buddha. 

Two of Swami Rama’s lectures delivered in 
Tokyo and San Francisco, respectively, may be 
cited here as samples: (1) on “The Secret of Suc- 
cess;” (2) “An Appeal to Americans on behalf of 
India.” His language was always simple, direct and 
forceful, full of illustrative stories and anecdotes. 
He set my soul on fire when I first read his writings, 
before I matriculated. They still inspire me even 
now. 

According to Swami Rama, the Secret of Suc- 
cess lies in (i) work, (ii) self-reliance, (iii) self-for- 
getfulness, (іу) universal love, (у) cheerfulness, 
and (vi) fearlessness. Summing up, he declared: 
“If anybody asks me to give my philosophy in опе 
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word, I would say: “SELF-RELIANCE.” Не add- 
ed: “The religion that Rama brings to Japan is vir- 
tually the same as was brought centuries ago by 
Buddha’s followers...It requires to be blazoned 
forth in the light of Western science and philo- 
sophy.” 

In his appeal to the Americans, he said: “For 
the sake of the whole world, Rama asks you to take 
up the cause of India. In the name of Truth and 
Justice, Rama asks you to take up in right earnest 
the cause of India.” 

His manner of address was unique and capti- 
vating. He started with “Myself in the form of 
Ladies and Gentlemen” and later referred to himself 
in the third person as “Rama.” 

He prophesied the future of India in these 
terms: “Whether working through many souls or 
alone, Rama seriously promises to infuse true life, 
and dispel darkness and weakness from India, with- 
in ten years; and, within the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, India will be restored to more than 
her original glory.” Are we not witnesses to the 
literal fulfilment of this prophecy of about 60 years 
ago! 

Swami Rama was not a mere poetical visio- 
nary. He was bursting with constructive and crea- 
tive ideas. Whether he was in the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun or the Land of the Setting Sun, or roaming 
about on the Himalayas, his thoughts were always 
centred round Mother India: his “Ishta Devata.” 

“А person can never realise his unity with 
God—the All,” he said, “except when unity with 
the whole nation throbs in every fibre of his frame. 
Let every son of India stand for the service of the 
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whole, seeing that the whole of India is embodied 
in every son. One’s personal and local Dharma 
must never be placed above the National Dharma 
..-А country is strengthened, not by great men 
with small views, but by small men with great 
views.” 

___ By “great views” he meant: “a spirit of appre- 
ciation and not criticism, the sentiment of frater- 
nity, the instinct of synthesis, co-ordination of 
functions, and the aristocracy of labour.” 

Longitudinally (i.e. in time), he said, you may 
belong to the hereditary line of Himalayan sages; 
but latitudinally (i.e., in space), you cannot deny 
your relation of co-existence with the European 
and American matter-of-fact wielders of Art and 
Science. “Waste no time in thinking what India 
has been; call up all your energy, which is infinite, 
and feel, feel, what India shall be.” 

In specific terms, he said that to neglect the 
education of women, children, and the labouring. 
classes, was like cutting down the branches that 
are supporting us, “nay, it is like striking a death- 
blow at the very root of the tree of nationality.” 

Referring to the prevailing communal dishar- 
mony, he declared: “These parasitical ideas can- 
not be got rid of except by purifying the distilling 
process of liberal education, sane knowledge, ex- 
perimental investigation, or a systematic study of 
scientific thought.” ) 

In order to give effect to these ideas, Е ће 
thought of founding а “Life Institution,” which, 
unfortunately, he did not live to see. Therein 
Ancient Indian and Modern European knowledge 
was to be taught with practical work in laborato- 
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ties. Тһе students and teachers were to live toge- 
ther. Individual study was to be encouraged; and 
its results were to be co-ordinated and synthesised 
under the guidance of the teachers. In due time, 
this liberal education was to be combined with the 
Industrial Arts. 

He had observed that, in America, great uni- 
versities like Yale and Harvard were private foun- 
dations. “It is a pity,” he said, “that the people of 
India look up to the Government models to edu- 
cate themselves, and do not look to their own 
needs.” 

He realised the urgent need to educate the illi- 
terate masses, in plain simple Hindi. “Be natural, 
write as you think,” he said, “imitate no one. Wait 
not for Public School systems. The sacred: trust 
falls on your shoulders. If India is to live, see to it 
that no woman or poor man is left unlettered in 
your Province. Blot out this stain of ignorance 
from the face of the country.” 

“Are you ashamed,” he asked, “or afraid of 
teaching the sweeper woman in your neighbour- 
hood? Then fie on your manners and morals!” 

To acquire agricultural arts and industries, as 
in more advanced countries, he thought, was “a 
more direct and more imperative need.” 

He drew his inspiration and optimism about 
the future of India from Nature. The sun that 
rises in the East, moves on to the West; but begins 
another day in the East. “If the laws of Nature are 
to be trusted, the Sun of Wealth and Wisdom must 
complete his Revolution and shine once more on 
India with redoubled splendour.” 

According to him, the principle of progress 
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demands “differentiation of form and function, but 
integration of spirit and feeling.” A plant assimi- 
lates air, water, manure and earth, he pointed out, 
“Similarly should you, by absorbing and digesting 
the outside materials, develop and flourish—with 
the original life of the Shrutis still beating in your 
breath and bosom.” 

The ideals of National Education could hardly 
be better expressed than in these words of Swami 
Rama Tirtha: “The object of true education 
should be to enable us to utilise the resources of 
the country. Proper education should enable the 
people to make the land more fertile, the mines 
more productive, the trade more flourishing, the 
bodies more active, the minds more original, the 
hearts more pure, the industries more varied, and 
the nation more united.” 

His conception of patriotism was unique and 
stimulating: “Do you wish to be a patriot?” he 
asked. “Then tune yourself in love with your 
country and the people. Feel your unity with 
them. Let not even the shadow of your present per- 
sonality be the thin glass-partition between you 
and your people. Be a genuine spiritual soldier lay- 
ing down your personal life in the interests of the 
land. Abnegating the little ego, and having thus be- 
come the whole of the country, feel anything, and 
the country will feel with you. March, and your 
country will follow. Feel health, your people will be 
healthy. Your strength will begin to pulsate in 
your nerves.” Йй 4 Р 

He completely identified himself with India: 
“Let me feel I am India,—the whole of India. The 
land of India is my own body. The Comorin is my 
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feet, the Himalayas my head. From my hair flows 
the Ganges, from my head come the Brahmaputra 
and the Indus. The Vindhyachals are girt round 
my loins. The Coromandel is my right and the 
Malabar my left leg. I am the whole of India, and 
its East and West are my arms; and I spread them 
out to embrace Humanity. I am universal in my 
love. Ah! such is the posture of my body. It is 
standing and gazing at infinite space; but my inner 
spirit is the Soul of all. When I walk, I feel it is India 
walking. When I breathe, I feel it is India breathing. 
When I speak, it is India speaking. I am India.... 
This is the highest realization of patriotism, and this 
is Practical Vedanta.” 

We are not to suppose from this that Swami 

Rama advocated what Rabindranath Tagore called 
“idolatry of geography”. No. He also declared: 
“Rama is just as much an American as an Indian. 
The wide world is my home and to do good my те- 
ligion. To Rama, Christ is just.as near and dear to 
the heart as Krishna; to Rama, Buddha is just as 
much his as Sankara. Rama belongs not to this sect 
or that. Rama is yours, Truth is yours.” 
„, His concept went deeper. “We want martyrs 
1п the name of Truth,” he declared, “real workers, 
sacrificing men, who will be willing and ready to lie 
down with the Pariahs upon the floor, and who are 
content to share with them the tough and hard 
crusts or half-cooked bread, or even to starve with 
them. People of that type we want, who can forego 
their sensuous comforts and love to renounce sel- 
fish pleasures. . . Р 

“Call this not a thankless task. There is enough 
reward for it. Personal experience shows that, if 
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we try to raise another man, the other man may 
or may not be elevated, but we are surely uplifted. 

“God comes to you hungry in the body of In- 
dians, feed Him; God comes to you naked in the 
body of Hindus, clothe Him; God comes to you 
needy and troubled, in the shape of those people, 
attend to Him. Those people are benighted and 
suffering that you might bless yourselves through 
the exercise of charity and love. . . Avail yourselves 
of the opportunity; gladly, cheerfully, lend them 
a helping hand.” 

Swami Vivekananda said: “He indeed is a 
Mahatma whose heart bleeds for the poor and suf- 
fering.” Mahatma Gandhi, verily, had this in mind 
when he said of Swami Rama: “I adore his ideals.” 

Swami Rama was practical even in his most 
idealistic moods. “He who walks a furlong with- 
out sympathy”, he declared, “walks to his own 
funeral, drest in his shroud.” Writing to the journal 
Practical Wisdom (Mathura) he stated: “Wisdom 
and learning are not identical. They are not on 
speaking terms. Learning looks backward to the 
past. Wisdom looks forward to the future. Wisdom 
has been defined as knowing what one ought to do 
next. Virtue is doing it. Wisdom without virtue 
is a weariness of the flesh. But as volition passes in- 
to action, and science into art, knowledge into 
power, so does wisdom into virtue. And where 
thought does not go over into action, and precept 
into practice, there results mental dyspepsia or 
spiritual constipation.” 


Quoting a witty American writer, he continues: 
‘I have thought and thought on men and things, 

As uncle used to say, 

If е folks don’t work as they pray, by links, 
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Why, there ain’t по use to pray. 

If you want something and just dead set, 

A pleading for it with both eyes wet, 

And tears won’t bring it; why, you try and sweat, 

As my uncle used to say.’ с ar 

The true gauge of success being spiritual 
growth, and not outward gain or loss, he said, 
“defeat is as glorious as victory. All great work is 
done impersonally—in spite of the prudent little 
self, and not by it. 

“The Sun simply shines in his native glory, as 
a disinterested witness—Light (Sakshi)—and lo! 
the rivers are unlocked from their snowy cradles, 
the breezes begin to dance with glee, all Nature is 
in activity, animals wake up, plants grow on, vio- 
lets and roses blossom, and even the sparkling 
flowers of men, women and children’s eyes open up 
at the mere presence of the Sun’s glorious majesty: 
you have simply to shine as the Soul of All, as the 
Source of Light, as the Spring of Delight, O, Blessed 
One,—and energy, life and activity will naturally 
begin to radiate from you. The flower blooms, and 
lo! fragrance begins to emanate of itself.” 

“The name of Swami Rama is one that I have 
learnt to honour,” wrote Rev. C.F. Andrews, 
“through long residence іп the Punjab. . . Again and 
again I have seen faces light up at the mention of 
his name. Educated men and women in North In- 
dia have told me how much they owed to him... 
Such a saintly personality should be an inspiration 
both to those of the older generation who knew 
and loved him, and also to the younger student life · 
of India, which has grown up since he passed 
away.”* : 

* : . 
Ж nord ute Woods of God-Realization—the complete works 
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DADABHAI МАОКОЛ 
Prof. А. R. Wadia 

There is an interesting legend about the advent 
of the Parsis into India. More than twelve centuries 
ago a small, but sturdy and well-armed, band of 
Jranian refugees landed on the shores of Sanjan, 
ruled by a Hindu chieftain, Jadav Rana by name. 
He was not inclined to permit them to settle in his 
little kingdom, but he was too polite to give a direct 
refusal, and so sent to the refugees a cup of milk 
filled to the brim to signify that there was no room 
for any more people in that little kingdom. The 
leader of the refugees was a wise man and he re- 
turned the cup with sugar added to it, signifying 
that just as sugar melts in milk the refugees too will 
mix with the people and live like brothers. Jadav 
Rana was impressed and the Parsis found a new 
home where they could practise their religion free 
from the fear’ of any Muslim persecution. In the 
course of twelve hundred years they have forgotten 
their Persian language, married Hindu wives and 
adopted many Hindu customs, but they have tena- 
ciously kept their old Zoroastrian faith, and above 
all lived as true loyal Indians. If any proof of this 
fundamental loyalty to the country of their adop- 
tion is wanted, it is abundantly supplied by the life 
of Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the earliest Indians to 
learn English, the first Indian to start a business 
firm in London, the first Indian to be elected a 
member of the House of Commons as a member 
for India par excellance, one of the founders and 


three times President of the Indian National Con- 
gress. Above all he will live in history as the Indian 
who first demanded Swaraj as the birthright of 
Indians and was the political guru of Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Ranade and Gokhale and even of the 
greatest Indian of our times, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Navsari, a beloved city of the Parsis, had the 
honour of having been the birthplace of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. He was born on September 4, 1825, in a 
poor Parsi family, but with a distinguished lineage. 
His ancestor, Zarthost Mebed, was the first Parsi 
priest to come to Navsari, which has since then 
come to be the main home of Parsi priests. He also 
can claim descent from Chandji Kamdin, whose 
perfumes caught the fancy of Nur Jehan in far off 
Delhi. Verily that fragrance ran in the life of Dada- 
bhai, who became the beloved Dada of millions of 
Indians. He had the misfortune to lose his father 
at the early age of four, but he had the good fortune 
of having a mother, uneducated but devoted, bold 
and far-sighted. She must have been far-sighted in- 
deed when she sent her son to a school where he 
could learn English and thus was enabled to im- 
bibe the virile culture of the West and he could 
rouse his countrymen from the lethargy of cen- 
turies. Consistently with the prevailing custom of 
infant marriage he was married to a young girl of 
eight, when he himself was only eleven. She did 
not develop well enough to be worthy of him, but 
he remained a loyal and loving husband. When his 
mother realised her mistake and advised him to take 
a second wife, as was permissible in: those days, 
he refused and taunted his mother by asking whe- 
ther she would have advised his wife to marry a 
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second husband if he was not all right. With all his 
love for his mother he did not fail in his love for 
his wife. In the midst of his heavy duties he re- 
joiced in the correspondence of his children and 
grandchildren. When he lost his only son, he brave- 
ly bore the blow and found consolation in the 
words of another great Indian, Behramji Malabari: 
“Remember, all India is your son”. 

Dadabhai was a fair, handsome boy, who in- 
stinctively won the affection of all he came into 
contact with. He was quick at learning. He mas- 
tered English and Mathematics and when his 
schooling was finished he was appointed Assistant 
Master, then Assistant Professor and finally Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. He came to be known there- 
after as Professor Dadabhai and he was most proud 
of this designation. It was a real tribute to his abili- 
ties that Sir Erskine Perry, a former Chief Justice 
of Bombay, offered to bear half the cost of sending 
him to England to qualify as a barrister. 

Educated himself he was most anxious to pass 
on the benefit of his learning to others. It was com- 
paratively easy to have boys sent to schools, but he 
was most anxious that girls should have the benefit 
of education too. It was a tremendous achievement 
that a band of volunteers succeeded in two months 
to get as many as 44 pupils for four Parsi schools 
and 24 for three Hindu schools. He was instru- 
mental in founding Gyan Prasarak Mandli for the 
spread of knowledge among Marathi and Gujarati 
speaking people. Zoroastrianism in its Indian ha- 
bitat had lost a good deal of its purity and Dada- 
bhai sought to reform it by founding the Mazda- 
yasnan Sabha and later founded Rast Goftar, a 
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weekly journal to keep alive the spirit of reform. 
This phase of Dadabhai’s activities is apt to be for- 
gotten in the blaze of his later political triumphs, 
but it is worth recording as he was instrumental in 
preparing the ground for a radical reform in the 
social customs of the Parsis. The Parsi Marriage 
and Divorce Act was one of the earliest pieces of 
social legislation which has ultimately affected all 
Indian communities. It abolished polygamy and 
tightened the law of divorce. The Parsi Succession 
Act was another piece of legislative action, which 
would not have been possible without the pioneer- 
ing activities of Dadabhai and his early fellow re- 
formers. That Dadabhai was not a radical reformer 
was brought out years later when he cautioned his 
daughter against cycling lest she offend public 
sentiments. 

Though the idea of his being sent to England 
for higher education had not fructified, his stars 
took him to England. From education to business 
is not a normal evolution, but Dadabhai’s intelli- 
gence and integrity brought him the offer of a part- 
nership in the firm of Camas to be opened in Lon- 
don. It was in 1855, when Dadabhai was barely 
thirty, and he went to England which became his 
home for nearly half of his long life of over ninety. 
This change in his career certainly brought him 
more money, but his high principles made him an 
odd businessman and he could not pull on with his 
partners. He was not prepared to make any money 
out of the firm’s dealings in wine, spirits and opium. 
He willingly gave up his share and ultimately the 
partnership came to an end. But his native genius 
made him a good businessman and he started his 
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own firm іп his own name. If һе did not become a 
multimillionaire, he made enough to live in com- 
fort. He could buy his books and live in “a sea of 
blue books” and could even help worthy causes, 
not to mention helping impecunious Indian stu- 
dents. 

His stay in England helped him to develop into 
a sturdy Indian patriot, waging a brave fight against 
what he called the un-British rule of England in 
India. He had learned so much from England and 
the English that he could never get over his intense 
admiration for England and his abiding faith in the 
British sense of justice. Once he said: “The Eng- 
lishman is incapable of despotism. He might, and 
often did, carry things with a high hand, but the in- 
stinct and love of liberty, the constitutionalism 
which is born with and ingrained in him, made him 
at the time of trial recoil from being stigmatised a 
despot”. He believed in the conscience of the British 
people. But this very admiration made him cry out 
against the injustice of the British rule in India and 
he was not sparing in his language. 

“England has in reality been the most disas- 
trous and destructive foreign invader of India”. 
With an advancing sense of frustration he even 
went to the length of saying: “the British Govern- 
ment, with great ingenuity and scientific precision, 
was killing millions by famines and plagues and 
starving scores of millions..... The Anglo-Indians 
or the British were like clever surgeons, who, with 
the sharpest scalpels, cut to the very heart, and 
drew every drop of blood without leaving a scar”. 
Not even Tilak could have used harsher language. 
But long years of stay in England and the whole- 
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hearted devotion and love of English friends had 
engendered in him an innate admiration for Eng- 
lish character and an abiding sense of appreciation 
of the British sense of justice. He knew the psy- 
chology of the English. In a letter to an Indian 
leader he wrote: “Keep up the spirit of the people 
-—do not be cowed down. That’s the only way to 
deal with Englishmen”. That explains why even at 
the age of eighty-one when he was called upon to 
preside over the Indian National Congress, as he 
was the only one to close the widening breach be- 
tween the left and right wings of the Congress, he 
did not hesitate to say: “Our faith and our future 
are in our own hands. If we are true to ourselves 
and to our country and make all the necessary sacri- 
fices for our elevation and amelioration, I for one 
have not the shadow of a doubt that in dealing with 
such justice-loving, fair-minded people as the Bri- 
tish, we may rest fully assured that we shall not 
work in vain”. 

That this faith was ultimately justified forty 
years later in spite of intervening repressions is a 
tribute to Dadabhai’s capacity of taking an objec- 
tive view of things and not allowing his emotions 
to run away with his head. 

Many-sided as were Dadabhai’s achievements, 
they have all been overshadowed by his political 
career. As far back as 1866 with the help of a few 
but staunch English friends of India he founded the 
East India Association. It offered a platform for all 
interested in India to meet and discuss her pro- 
blems. He was a vociferous reader of not merely 
books but also of government publications, espe- 
cially government reports and blue books. The re- 
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sult of his vast erudition was that һе blossomed 
forth as the first serious student of Indian econo- 
mics and this was abundantly proved by his fam- 
ous classic Poverty and Un-British Rule in India. 
The title is significant, for the growing poverty of 
India was the one thing to be noted on the debit 
side of British rule, while the use of the word Un- 
British expressed the conflict within Dadabhai’s 
soul between his faith in the British and his stark 
realisation of the poverty of India being due to Bri- 
tish rule. He saw the need to “agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate”. He finally began to feel that if only he could 
get elected to the House of Commons he could 
voice the grievances of India with vigour. It was 
only in England that a member of a subject nation 
could stand for election against a son of the soil. 
His first candidature proved a failure, but it afford- 
ed valuable experience. Two years later he stood 
from Central Finsbury as a Liberal and won against 
heavy odds by just three votes. It was a great victory 
and it was partly due to a stupid indiscretion on the 
part of the Conservative Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, who allowed himself the liberty of speak- 
ing of Dadabhai as a “black man”, when in actual 
fact he was as fair as a European. His election to 
the House of Commons sent a thrill of joy through 
the length and breadth of India and Dadabhat’s 
name became a household word and his picture 
adorned the walls of Indian houses all over India. 
During his brief parliamentary career he suc- 
ceeded in having resolution on the simultaneous 
examinations to be held in England and in India 
passed, though nothing came out of it for years. He 
also succeeded in having a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the civil and military ex- 
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penditure incurred by the Government of India. He 
himself had the honour to be a member of it. 

In his long life he had opportunities of show- 
ing his administrative abilities as a member of the 
Bombay Municipality and later as a Dewan of 
Baroda. The last was a thankless job, for he had to 
serve an insincere Maharaja in Mulharrao Gaek- 
war, who had to be deposed by the British for his 
misrule. 

Dadabhai had the sagacity to appreciate the 
worth of Labour in gaining India’s freedom even 
at a time when the very idea of a Labour Party was 
hardly conceivable. His friendship with Hyndman, 
a socialist, had its value. It will remain a fact of 
history that it was the Labour Government of Cle- 
ment Attlee that gave freedom to India and justified 
the faith of Dadabhai and other political leaders 
in India that after all England would deliver the 
goods as desired. 

Politicians can be admired and politicians can 
be respected and politicians can be loved. But 
there are few politicians who can be admired and 
respected and also loved. Dadabhai was one of 
these rare politicians. He had only one peer in the 
rank of Indian politicians and that was Mahatma 
Gandhi. A certain saintliness marked both of 
them and nothing endears a man to Indians so 
much as lofty character. If Gandhiji was Bapu to 
countless admirers, Dadabhai was Dada not only 
to the rank and file all over India but even to Gan- 
dhiji. Such lives constitute the cream of humanity 
and India may well be proud that even in the days 
of her political degradation she could produce so 
noble and lofty a soul as Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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ANNIE BESANT 
Prof. R. Srinivasan 

Once in a way God sends some great souls to 
guide our tottering footsteps and help us in our 
incessant struggle towards perfection. Dr. Besant 
was one such great soul. 

On October 1, 1847 she was born as Annie 
Wood and some twenty years later she married 
Rev. Frank Besant. After living a full, rich and 
useful life she shed her mortal coil on September 
20, 1933. 

Dr. Besant’s life would seem to be a sort of an 
epitome of the pilgrimage of the human soul in 
search of the Ultimate Truth of the Universe. She 
lived a rich life full of variegated experiences; she 
had seen almost all the phases of life. 

As Annie Wood she was a devout Christian; 
God and Christ were not mere abstractions, they 
were realities to her. A priest to her was a god 
walking down here on the earth, and to be the wife 
and life-comrade of such a dignitary of the church 
was a rare privilege, and so at a tender age she 
married the Rev. Frank Besant. Honest doubts 
however haunted her and the events of the world 
posed problem after problem for her for which she 
sought solutions. She could not find any satisfac- 
tory answers in her religion as she understood it for 
the various questions which baffled her, 

To her nothing mattered but Truth, and her 
great search for Truth began. Sham, any form of 


it, was anathema to her. She could understand 
the ignorant. She could sympathise with failures, 
she could excuse and even tolerate helpless weakl- 
ings; but sham, cant, hypocrisy, falsehood in any 
form, she could not tolerate. For Truth she was 
prepared to sacrifice everything, and sacrifice she 
did. 

Her work in collaboration with Charles Brad- 
laugh, her labours in the cause of Fabian Socialism, 
her work for the Matchmakers’ Union and her 
spontaneous readiness to uphold the cause of the 
sufferers and the down-trodden are too well-known 
to need any detailed mention here. 

In the midst of her hectic life she found time 
to study various subjects; she took Honours Dip- 
lomas for teaching several Science subjects. She 
had a certain quality which she brought into any- 
thing she did which made her almost an expert in 
every thing she handled, be it politics, philosophy, 
education, science, or art. One may recall how she 
herself pleaded her own case against J. Naraya- 
nayya, and though in the lower court she apparent- 
ly lost, she won it in the Privy Council, the judges 
there accepting every point which she pressed in 
the lower courts. 

From storm she came to peace when she came 
into contact with Madame H. P. Blavatsky. In her 
autobiography Dr. Besant has, in her own inimi- 
table manner, described in thrilling words how she 
met the great lady. She went to Madame Blavat- 
sky, she saw her and she became her disciple. She 
found the long sought-for Truth in Theosophy as 
revealed in the three volumes of Madame Blavat- 
sky’s Secret Doctrine. 
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Dr. Besant’s Autobiography is an inspiring 
guide for all true aspirants after spiritual illumina- 
tion. Dr. С.Р. Ramaswami Aiyar used to say that 
he made it a point to read that Autobiography 
periodically, as it was a gospel of courage, faith and 
integrity like the Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Dr. Besant herself says in the preface to her 
Autobiography, “Since all of us men and women of 
this restless and eager generation—surrounded by 
forces we dimly see, but cannot as yet understand, 
discontented with old ideas and half afraid of new, 
greedy for the material results of the knowledge 
brought us by Science but looking askance .аї her 
agnosticism as regards the soul, fearful of supersti- 
tion, but still more fearful of atheism, turning from 
the husks of outgrown creeds, but filled with des- 
‘perate hunger for spiritual ideals—since all of us 
have the same anxieties, the same griefs, the same 
yearning hopes, the same passionate desire for 
knowledge, it may well be that the story of one may 
help all, and that the tale of one soul that went out 
alone into the darkness and on the other side 
found light, that struggled through the Storm and 
on the other side found Peace, may bring some ray 
of light and of peace into the darkness and the 
storm of other lives.” 

Her work for Theosophy is wellknown. There 
is practically no important place on the face of the 

-earth where her ringing golden voice has not been 

heard to utter the great Truths of life and the exist- 

епсе of the great Masters of Wisdom and Compas- 

sion. Her work for Theosophy, pure and applied, 

was unrivalled, and her election to the President- 

ship of the Theosophical Society on the passing 
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away of its President-Founder, Colonel Н. S. 
Olcott, was universally acclaimed as a blessing to 
the Society. By-that time she had become a world 
figure. 

Count Hermann Keyserling, the philosopher, 
writing about her said: “Annie Besant became the 
President of the Theosophical Society simply be- 
cause she could not become the queen of England.” 

People who knew her recognized her as a great 
soul, even though some of them were not able to 
see eye to eye with her in her political work in India. 
She was a strong, forceful and dominating perso- 
nality. She inspired reverence and loyalty in all who 
worked with her. But behind this awe-inspiring ex- 
terior was the tender heart of a mother, as those 
who came into close contact with her found. 

When she came to India she adopted it as her 
motherland and gave everything she had to the 
cause of India’s uplift. Even long before she ever 
dreamt of coming to India, she had upheld the 
cause of India in England in her famous lecture on 
“India and Afghanistan.” Every Indian knows how 
she toiled for India. First she roused the Indians 
to recognize India’s greatness and the greatness of 
her ancient religion and philosophy. Then followed 
her work for education which commenced with 
the Central Hindu College, Banaras. 

In the field of social reform she worked to free 
the Indian society from the shackles which bound 
her and left her back in the path of progress. 

Finally she entered politics with the intention 
of making India free to give her message to the 
world and make herself heard. All this is current 
history. But, alas! Human memory is at times so 
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short-lived. It may be worthwhile to remind our 
people of what they owe to the untiring and self- 
effacing work of Dr. Besant. 

Some might wonder why she threw herself 
heart and soul into the work for India. Here is her 
own. answer: 

“It was in 1913 that I first came into a direct 
conscious touch with the Rishi Agastya, Regent of 
India in the Inner Government; He desired me to 
form a small band of people, who are brave enough 
to defy wrong social customs, such as premature 
marriage. This was done, and carrying out His 
wishes, I gave some lectures that autumn on social 
ын published under the title of ‘Wake up, 
ndia.’ 

“These prepared the way for the desired poli- 
tical reform and this was started in the same year 
by the resolve to begin a weekly newspaper The 
Commonweal in January 1913. To guide me in its 
conduct I was summoned at Shamballa where still 
abide the King and His three Pupils, ‘Four Kuma- 
ras’ of the Indian Scriptures, He the Eldest. Then 1 
was given what I always call my Marching Orders: 
“You will have a time of trouble and danger. I need 
not say, have no fear, but have no anxiety. Do not 
let opposition become angry. Be firm, but not pro- 
vocative. Press steadily the preparation for coming 
changes and claim India’s place in the Empire. The 
end will be a great triumph. Do not let it be stained 
by excesses. Remember that you represent in the 
outer world the Regent, Who is My Agent. My 
hand will be ever you and My Peace with you.” 

The mainspring of her life, the great Purpose 
that inspired her and kept her going where others 
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would have collapsed unable to bear the strain of 
the work, all this is best given in the words she 
spoke in reply to the tributes paid to her in the 
meeting held at Queen’s Hall, London, in 1924, by 
persons like Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Haldane, 
George Lansbury, Lord Baden-Powell, Ben Turner, 
Phillip Snowden, Haden Guest, Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence, V.S. Srinivasa Sastri and others. 

“Some have spoken tonight about work, about 
sacrifice. But I wonder whether all of you know, as 
I know, now that my body is old, that there is no 
joy like the joy of sacrifice for a great cause! That 
there is no sorrow in it, but the bliss which comes 
from the privilege of working for that, which is 
greater than one’s self.....for the God who unfolds 
within us pushes us onward even when our eyes 
are blinded to His Glory and it is He who is the 
only worker, He who is the only Sacrifice, He who 
living in our hearts is the only inspiration to Ser- 
vice: and just as we come to know that that is true, 
then it is that we know that nothing that our bodies 
and our brains and our hearts can do is our work 
at all, for all work is His alone and there is none 
other. And we realise that we work in His power 
and He is never weak in His strength, and He is 
never feeble; in his youth, the strong immortal 
youth who never grows old. And I would say to 
everyone of you that that power dwells within you 
and that strength of the divine spirit and the body 
is only a temple of Living God.” 

As a speaker and writer she stood unrivalled. 
One could see her sitting crosslegged on her chow- 
ky and going on writing books, articles, reviews 
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and so оп. Her published books and pamphlets 
number over five hundred. Here is a list: 

Books and pamphlets. Pre-theosophical 105, 
Biographical 6, Theosophical 219, On religions 32, 
London Queen’s Hall lectures (published) 17, In- 
dian culture, education, social reform, etc. 48, In- 
dian politics 79: Total 506. Number of books com- 
piled from her writings 26. A formidable list indeed! 

П 

' The day-to-day Ше lived by great persons like 
Dr. Besant is in itself an object lesson to us. From 
some stray incidents in their lives we might learn 
lessons which their books, lectures and other pub- 
lic utterances may fail to teach. In the case of Dr. 
Besant everything that she did was done with a 
view to perfection. Certain incidents, apparently 
trivial, have produced deep impressions upon peo- 
ple who had the privilege of coming into contact 
with her. Let me here refer to a few such incidents. 

Once she had gone to Tirunelveli to preside 
over a Conference and she was accommodated in a 
building about a mile away from the place of meet- 
ing. As soon as she had settled down in her place she 
asked the people concerned how far the place of the 
meeting was and how long it would take to walk 
to that place. She was told that it would take about 
25 minutes to walk; they also told her that a coach 
had been arranged to take her to the place and that 
it would take only six to seven minutes. The meet- 
ing was to commence at 8 a.m. the next morning. 
Before she retired for the night she asked the volun- 
teer to see to it that the coach was ready at 7-35 a.m. 
the next day. Next morning at 7-35 a.m. she was 
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ready (о start for the meeting and enquired whe- 
ther the coach was ready, as desired by her. The 
coach, however, was not ready at that time but the 
people assured her that it would come in time to 
take her to the meeting hall before 8 a.m. She, how- 
ever, started walking to the place. People were 
naturally surprised and tried to dissuade her from 
walking. She gave one of her captivating smiles and 
said: “If the carriage were ready here at 7-35, I 
would have started only at about 10 minutes to 
eight, because I would then be sure of going to the 
place in time. But the carriage was not ready at the 
time I mentioned and I could not be certain as to 
when it would be ready. If I waited for the carriage 
and it did not turn up in time I would be late for 
the meeting and that in my opinion would be an 
unpardonable act, as I have no business to keep 
other people waiting and thus waste their time.” 
In the days of her political activity several In- 
dian youths offered their services to her and she ac- 
cepted them too. One young man, a college student, 
full of noble impulses and idealism was eager to 
join that band of workers. But his parents were not 
in favour of his giving up his studies for the sake of 
serving the nation. The young man was greatly 
troubled at heart. He wrote to Dr. Besant men- 
tioning his ideas and his parent’s attitude and asked 
for her advice as to what he should do in the cir- 
cumstances. She promptly replied that his duty was 
to obey his parents. A friend of hers was greatly 
surprised at her reply because Dr. Besant knew the 
boy and the sincerity of his aspirations and she was 
also in need of such young enthusiasts for her work. 
When he mentioned it to Dr. Besant, her reply was: 
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“I know the boy and value highly his enthusiasm 
and idealism. I know also he would make a good 
worker, but in matters of such momentous impor- 
tance one will have to decide for oneself and not 
seek guidance from outside. If he had simply given 
up his studies and come to me I would have gladly 
accepted him without the slightest hesitation, be- 
cause he had taken the decision himself and he is 
free to be accepted. Since he was undecided the 
call of the nation was not yet supreme. In such a 
case, the normal course to suggest to him would be 
to discharge the normal family duties. In this case 
it would mean obeying the parents.” 

Now let me mention one or two instances to 
show the tender mother-heart that made her so dear 
to many. Sri D.K. Telang, who was the manager of 
New India, dismissed one of the employees for con- 
tinued and incorrigible neglect of duty. Dr. Besant 
happened to see him when she was about to get in- 
to her car and his woe-begone face arrested her 
attention. On enquiry she came to know what had 
happened, she also found that the man had a large 
family which was entirely dependent upon him. 
She quietly called Sri Telang aside and said, “Get 
out of him whatever work is possible, but see to it 
that the family does not starve.” 

Sri C. Karunakara Menon, a prominent Ad- 
vocate in Trichur (Kerala State), was an ardent 
Theosophist. He was arranging a big Theosophical 
Conference and was very particular that Dr. Besant 
should preside over it. She was then in the midst 
of her political work and had to turn down Sri 
Menon’s repeated requests to her to preside. But 
Sri Menon was determined that she should preside. 
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One fine morning Dr. Besant received a telegram 
from him: “Conference arranged with you as Pre- 
sident — Govindarpanamasthu” — indicating that 
the whole arrangement was dedicated to Lord Sri 
Krishna. When she opened the telegram Dr. Besant 
simply smiled and said: “What shall I do with this 
man? Well, I shall go and preside.” And she did 
go and preside over one of the most successful con- 
ferences I had ever attended. 

She was a great woman, great in very many 
ways. She was an all-round personality. In a word, 
she was unique. There could be only one Dr. Besant. 
It is no wonder that Madame Blavatsky referred 
to her as ‘The one and the only one.’ 

Let me conclude this sketch by quoting some 
lines from a poem written in 1878 by the English 
poet, Gerald Massey, who saw in the Atheist as she 
then was, the great soul that Dr. Besant truly was. 


You for other sow the grain; 
Yours the tears of ripening rain; 
Theirs the smiling harvest gain. 
You have soul enough for seven; 
Life enough the earth to leaven; 
Love enough to create Heaven. 


One of God’s own faithful few; 
Whilst unknowing it are you; 
Annie Besant, bravely true. 
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6 


SRI AUROBINDO 
Rishabhchand 


“In absolute silence sleeps an absolute Power. 
Awaking, it can wake the trance-bound soul 
And in the ray reveal the parent sun: 

It can make the world a vessel of Spirit’s force, 
It can fashion in the clay God’s perfect shape. 
To free the self is but one radiant pace; 

Here to fulfil himself was God’s desire.” 


Savitri 

Sri Aurobindo once wrote to a disciple: 
“No one can write about my life because it has 
not been on the surface for men to see.” Indeed, as 
Emerson says: “Shakespeare is the only biographer 
of Shakespeare; and even he can tell nothing except 
to the Shakespeare in us.” If that is true about poets 
and artists, how much more true it must be in regard 
to yogis and mystics, the greater part of whose lives 
is really lived within rather than without? They 
explore and conquer the inner realms before they 
ever think of the mastery of the outer. Their outer 
achievements are but a reflection of their inner 
sovereignty. 

But still biographies of yogis and mystics are 
written. They are our loving tribute to greatness, a 
sacramental act of hero-worship, which ennobles 
and exalts us. We cannot see the sun except in the 
light of the sun; and though our eyes are blear to- 
day, we can always hope for the film of ignorance 
to clear away and the splendour of the sun to be 
revealed in its naked reality. | | | 

Three things stand out in Sri Aurobindo’s life: 

His consuming love of God and his passionate 


will to realise Him and manifest Him on earth. 

Union with God for personal freedom and fulfil- 
ment was never his aim. He yearned to be one with 
God in order to bring the Divine Consciousness 
down into Matter, and help mankind to live the 
Divine Life here, in the material world, in the hu- 
man body. And he realised God, united himself 
with Him, and lived and moved and had his being 
in Him. He recovered the integral vision of the Vedic 
Rishis and, disdaining the ascetic escape from the 
world and its evolutionary progress towards God, 
proved by his experience and example that a total 
and active union with the Divine is quite possible 
even in the midst of the full flood of life’s activities, 
and that to manifest God in human life, individual 
and collective, is the purpose of the soul’s descent 
into Matter, and the glorious end of Nature’s evo- 
lutionary travail. Human nature can be changed in- 
to the Divine Nature, Apara Prakriti into Para Pra- 
kriti, and human life into the Divine Life, even in 
the material world, ihaiva, as the Upanishad says. 
That was, in fact, the ideal of the Vedic Rishis, 
though mankind was not ripe then for its full rea- 
lisation: “Be man, create a divine гасе”.! We can, 
indeed, say about Sri Aurobindo, in the words of 
the Upanishad: “He drew out the lustre of the 
heavenly fire and filled the earth.” 

__ The second ruling passion of Sri Aurobindo’s 
life was his love for India. He looked upon her as 
the Mother, the Divine Mother, the ageless guar- 
dian of spiritual Light, the leader of the world in 
the ways of the Spirit. It was he who first preached 
in the post-partition days in Bengal the burning gos- 
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ре! of spiritual nationalism. India must shake off 
foreign yoke so that she may rise to her full spi- 
ritual stature, recover and replenish her spiritual 
and cultural heritage, and shed the light of the Spirit 
upon the benighted world of today, as she has done 
so often, from age to age, in the pre-history and 
history of mankind. It was he whose inspired writ- 
ings, at first in the Induprakash of Bombay, and 
later in the Bandemataram and the Karmayogin of 
Bengal, quickened the whole country into an intense 
_ yearning for freedom, Swaraj. India must be free, 

India must rise, not for herself, but for humanity. 
She must rise because the world needs her guidance 
today. she must rise because she alone possesses 
and is destined to impart to mankind what it sorely 
requires in its present cultural crisis. Indian cul- 
ture* is nothing if it is not theo-centric, geared to 
spiritual values, attuned to the rhythms of the 
Eternal. 

Sri Aurobindo’s nationalism was, therefore, 
not at all confined to the geographical boundaries 
of India—it was trans-national, it was universal. 
In the seclusion of his Alipur gaol, he heard God’s 
voice speaking to him: “Something has been shown 
to you in this year of seclusion, something about 
which you had your doubts, and it is the truth of 
the Hindu religion. It is this religion that I am rais- 
ing up before the world, it is this that I have per- 
fected and developed through the Rishis, saints and 
Avataras, and now it is going forth to do my work 
among the nations. I am raising up this nation to 
send forth my word...When you go forth, speak to 
веле Тот дуал Ала а oe емайл кс ee 


2. For an authentic account of the greatness of Indian Culture, 
read his Foundations of Indian Culture. 
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your nation always this word, that it is for the бапа- 
tana Dharma that they arise, it is for the world and 
not for themselves that they arise. I am giving them 
freedom for the service of the world.” Vivekananda 
had spoken of the regeneration of humanity, and 
now it was Sri Aurobindo’s turn to emphasise the 
historical mission of India. 

The third thing to note is his boundless love 
for man and earth. It was, indeed, a natural corol- 
lary to his love of God; for he saw God in all be- 
ings and things, and God’s hand in all happenings. 
God was to him not only the invisible Creator, but 
the Leader of the worlds. He was not content to 
show the path of Mukti or Nirvana to a handful 
of spiritual aspirants and leave the rest of mankind 
to the normal darkness and suffering of their lives. 
He strove for decades upon decades of unflagging 
yogic concentration to raise man as a race from the 
mind to the Supermind, from ignorance to full and 
perfect knowledge, from mortal life to the Life 
Divine. He felt in himself the timeless agony of the 
earth, the deep, dumb agony of her separation from 
Heaven, and resolved to heal that agony by uniting 
her to her eternal Lover. And what he resolved to 
do he has accomplished. He has brought down the 
Truth-Consciousness of the Supermind into the 
earth, and made it possible for man as a race to rise 
from his dim and bounded mind to the summit of 
his evolutionary ascent, the infinite, luminous and 
puesta Supermind or the Vijnana of the Upani- 
shads. 

For convenience of treatment, I shall divide 


‘3. Sri Aurobindo was assured of India’s freedom іп 1908. 
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Sri Aurobindo’s life into four periods; his education 
in England; his life at Baroda—a life of intensive 
self-preparation; his political and educational work, 
always leavened with a dynamic spirituality, in Ben- 
gal; and his long life at Pondicherry of concentrated 
Yoga for ascent to and descent of the Supermind. 
We shall glance at the main events of these four 
periods in a rapid survey, and try to bring into focus 
the mission and significance of Sri Aurobindo’s life. 
The subject is somewhat difficult, because there is 
much that is original and revolutionary in Sri Auro- 
bindo’s thought and experience, much that is a strik- 
ing and epoch-making departure from the beaten 
track and the traditional ruts, much, indeed, that is 
likely to shock the intellectual and religious world 
into new and more fruitful perspectives. The reader 
has to pause and ponder as he proceeds, welcoming 
what is new and original, for it is in them that lie the 
seeds of tomorrow. 


Birth, Childhood And Education 


Sri Aurobindo was born in Calcutta on the 
15th of August, 1872. His maternal grandfather, 
Sri Rajnarayan Bose, was a saintly man, and an 
eminent scholar and patriot of Bengal. His father, 
Dr. K.D. Ghose, who had been to England for his 
medical studies, held the post of a civil surgeon in 
some districts of the Province. He was gene- 
rous to a fault, and very noble-hearted, but 
thoroughly anglicised in his outlook and way 
of life. He was very particular that all his sons, of 
whom Sri Aurobindo was third, should have an 
entirely English upbringing and education. He 
sent them to Loretto Convent School at Darjeeling. 
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Sri Aurobindo as a child spoke only English and 
Hindustani, and knew no Bengali, though it was 
his mother-tongue. When he was seven years old, 
his father took all his three sons to England* in 1879, 
and placed them in the charge of an English clergy- 
man and his wife with strict instructions not to let 
the boys come in contact with any Indian, or be in 
any way influenced by Indian thought or ways of 
life. Sri Aurobindo grew up in complete ignorance 
of “India, her people, her religion and her culture.” 

Sri Aurobindo learnt Latin and Greek so well 
and within so short a time that he was sent from St. 
Paul’s School with a senior classical scholarship to 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he studied for 
two years. Besides his courses, he studied English 
poetry, fiction and general literature, French lite- 
rature, history of ancient, mediaeval and modern 
Europe etc. He picked up a fairly good knowledge 
of Italian and German, and learnt some Spanish. 
He began writing English poetry from the age of 
fourteen. He won all the prizes in King’s College 
in one year for Greek and Latin verse. At Cam- 
bridge, Sri Aurobindo passed high in the first part 
of the Tripos (first class). In 1890 he passed the 
open competition for the Indian Civil Service, se- 
curing record marks in Greek and Latin, but, neg- 
lecting his lessons in riding, failed in the last test. 
The fact of the matter is that Sri Aurobindo, who 
had already developed strong nationalist tenden- 
cies and an intense feeling of resentment against 
the British rule in India that was sucking her life- 
blood and smothering her urge for freedom, did 


4. The fourth son, Barindra was born i England. 
5. Sri Aurobindo on Himself, кча 
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not want to enter the Civil Service. So, he delibe- 
rately disqualified himself by not turning up for 
the riding test. Besides, when he was eleven years 
old, he had a premonition of the great revolutio- 
nary changes that were coming upon the world, 
and he felt that he had a part to play in it. At Cam- 
bridge, as a member (later he became secretary) 
of the Indian Majlis, he delivered fiery speeches 
against the heartless exploitation of his country by 
the British Government, and subsequently formed 
a secret society, named Lotus and Dagger, vowed 
to overthrow the British rule in India. By an irony 
of fate, he who was meant to be a docile pupil of 
the West, thoroughly westernised in outlook and 
manners, grew to be, instead, a passionate lover of 
India and a staunch patriot. He read the Sacred 
Books of the East series, edited by Max Muller, and 
gained a revealing insight into the immense cultu- 
ral heritage of his motherland. 

At the age of twenty-one, after having drunk 
deep at the fountains of Western culture, Sri Auro- 
bindo returned to India in 1893. A very strange and 
significant thing happened as soon as he set foot 
on the soil of his motherland at Apollo Bunder in 
Bombay. A vast peace and calm suddenly descen- 
ded upon him and enfolded him in its embrace. It 
was the first kiss of his country, his beloved mother 
India, upon his soul, welcoming him home. The 
peace and calm remained with him for many a long 
month. 5 

Just before his departure from Europe, Sri 
Aurobindo had been introduced to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda who offered him a high post in the State 
Service. He lived at Baroda for about thirteen years, 
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first as a Settlement and Revenue Officer, next as 
a professor of French and English, and finally as 
Vice-Principal of the Baroda College. During all 
this period he was often asked to act as the Maha- 
raja’s personal secretary. He was held in high es- 
teem, not only by the Gaekwar, but by his students 
and the elite of the town. The years at Baroda saw 
Sri Aurobindo grow into an ardent nationalist. He 
learnt Bengali, his mothertongue, Sanskrit, Marathi 
and Gujarati. It was for him a period of intense 
self-preparation for the great work waiting for him. 
With the same passion with which he had drunk 
deep of the fountains of Western culture, he drank 
now at the well-springs of his national culture. He 
learnt Sanskrit so well that he translated into Eng- 
lish considerable portions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, Kalidas etc. Romesh Dutt was 
50 much impressed by the quality of his tran- 
slations of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
that he remarked that he would not have published 
his own translations of them if he had seen Sri 
Aurobindo’s translations earlier. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote some English poetry also during Baroda life, 
and began his great Epic, Savitri. 

Though he held such high posts at Baroda, Sri 
Aurobindo’s habits were extremely simple, and his 
nature gentle, reserved and unassuming. None ever 
saw him finding fault with anybody or complaining 
about anything. Indifference to heat and cold, 
honour and obloquy, and particularly to money, 
was not a result of self-discipline—it was ingrained 
in his nature. Once, when his watch was stolen, he 
said that the man who had stolen it must have been 
in need of it. He was a Yogi, not made, but born. 
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_ When he went to Kashmir with the Gaekwar, 
he had a realisation of the vacant Infinite, while he 
was walking on the ridge of the Takhti Suleman. 
On the banks of the Narmada, he felt the living 
presence of Kali in a shrine. Once again, when he 
was in danger of a carriage accident, he had the 
vision of the Godhead surging out from within him. 
Sri Aurobindo had started Yoga in 1904, without 
any help from anybody. It was in the beginning an 
assiduous practice of pranayama. Later, he met a 
Maharashtrian yogi, Vishnu Bhaskara Lele, who 
taught him the secret of silencing the mind, which 
he was able to do in three days only. In that silence, 
he had the realisation of the indefinable Brahman, 
Tat, in which the whole universe seemed to appear 
as shadowy, unreal. This silence never left him after- 
wards, whatever he might be doing. Thought, 
speech, directions for action, all came from above, 
and all that he spoke and wrote afterwards — and 
he delivered many speeches and wrote bulky 
volumes of prose and poetry —came direct from 
the higher planes of consciousness without his mind 
interfering in the least in the movement. 

Along with Yoga, the writing of poetry, tran- 
slating Sanskrit epics and classics etc., Sri Auro- 
bindo carried on secret political activities, mostly 
of a revolutionary type till the Partition of Bengal, 
which made him give up his post and plunge head- 
long into the nationalist movement in Bengal. The 
letters that he wrote to his wife® from Baroda 


6. Не had married Smt. Mrinalini, daughter of Sri Bhupal- 
chandra Bose, according to orthodox rites in 1901. But he hardly 
ever knew what was worldly life. His whole life was consecrated 
to God and humanity. 
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breathe something of his fiery patriotism and his іп- 
tense aspiration to realise God and attain to a com- 
plete union with him. He had surrendered totally to 
the Divine and was being led by Him in all that he 
thought and did. There was no longer any personal 
will in him, nor any personal choice and initiation 
of work. This unreserved surrender amazed even 
Lele, but it opened to Sri Aurobindo the floodgates 
of spiritual experiences and carried him with light- 
ning speed through various stages of progress and 
perfection. 

In 1906 Sri Aurobindo finally went to Bengal 
and joined the Nationalist movement. He engaged 
himself in various nation-building activities. He 
became principal of the newly-founded National 
College, and gave to his countrymen a new ideal of 
national education. But the authorities of the College 
were wedded to the European system of education 
and could not see eye to eye with Sri Aurobindo, as а 
result of which he had to leave. “The system prevail- 
ing in our universities”, he writes, “is one which 
ignores the psychology of man, loads the mind labo- 
riously with numerous little packets of information 
carefully tied with red-tape and, by the methods used 
in this loading process, damages or atrophies the 
faculties and instruments by which man assimilates, 
creates, and grows in intellect, manhood and 
energy....It is not eighteenth century India, the 
India which by its moral and intellectual deficiencies 
gave itself into the keeping of foreigners, that we 
have to revive, but the spirit, ideals and methods of 
the ancient and mightier India in a yet more effective 
form and with a more modern organisation.” 
“What was the secret,” he asks, “ of thst gigantic 
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intellectuality, spirituality and superhuman moral 
force which we see pulsating in the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, in the ancient philosophy, in the 
supreme poetry, art, sculpture and architecture of 
India?” And he himself replies: “We shall find the 
secret of their success in a profound knowledge of 
human psychology and its subtle application to the 
methods of intellectual training and construction”. 
“At the basis of the old Aryan system was the all- 
important discipline of Brahmacharya.”” The more 
we increase and sublimate the energy stored in our 
system, the more we can develop the body, heart, 
mind and spirit. 

Resigning his post at the National College, Sri 
Aurobindo joined the editorial board of the Ban- 
demataram, a newspaper founded by Bepin Chan- 
dra Pal, and wrote most of its leading articles. His 
inspired and brilliant exposition of the creed or 
rather the religion of nationalism, his scathing cri- 
ticism of the timid prayer-and-petition policy of 
the Moderates, and his relentless bombardment of 
the steel structure of the predatory British bureau- 
cracy, electrified not only Bengal but the whole of: 
India. There was no other paper in the country that 
breathed such purifying fire, no other voice that 
spoke in the ringing accents of a pioneer and a pro-. 
phet. He preached Swaraj, complete and absolute 
independence, as the goal of national movement, 
and “an increasing non-co-operation and passive. 
resistance which would render the administration of 
the country by a foreign government difficult or 
finally impossible; a universal unrest which would 


7. Brahmacharya makes for Concentration, and Concentration 
is the key to success in every walk of life. 
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wear down repression and finally, if need be, an 
open revolt all over the country.” “His plan of work 
included a boycott of British trade, the substitution 
of national schools for the Government institutions, 
the creation of arbitration courts to which the peo- 
ple could resort instead of depending on the ordi- 
nary courts of law, the creation of volunteer forces 
which would be the nucleus of an army of open re- 
volt”? etc. It is interesting to recall that he preach- 
ed non-cooperation, though he phrased it as “no 
control, no cooperation”. But he was no believer іп 
non-violence.” His political philosophy was, іп cer- 
tain respects, akin to that of Tilak, with whom he 
had been on intimate terms from his Baroda days. 
Sri Aurobindo’s political life was cut short by 
his detention in the Alipur jail for a period of one 
year on a false charge of sedition. This imprison- 
ment proved a God-send. He found God in the se- 
clusion of his cell, and was vouchsafed a clearer 
perception of the mission of his life. After his re- 
lease, which was in no small measure due to the 
brilliant and devoted advocacy of C. R. Das, Sri 
Aurobindo declared in his Uttarpara speech: 
“Sanatana Dharma is life itself; it is a thing that 
has not so much to be believed as lived. This is the 
Dharma that for the salvation of humanity was 
cherished in the seclusion of this peninsula from of 
old. It is to give this religion that India is rising... 
She is rising to shed the eternal light entrusted to 
78. Sri Aurobindo on Himself. |... =- 
9. “Peace is a part of the highest ideal, but it must be spiritual 
or at the very least psychological in its basis; without a change in 
human nature it cannot come with any finality. If it is attempted 
on any other basis (moral principle or gospel of Ahimsa ог any 


other), it will fail and even may leave thi before.” 
` Sri Aurobindo on Himself. y EY OSES BEA se 
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her over the world. India has always existed for 
humanity and not for herself, and it is for humanity 
and not for herself that she must be great.” These 
flaming words reveal the heart of the God-possess- 
ed lover of humanity. None before him not after 
has seen so deeply into the spiritual truth of the 
historical mission of India, and none has shown the 
way to its perfect fulfilment, as he has done. The 
Indian youths of today who are dazzled by the gla- 
mour of the materialistic civilisation of the West 
and easily led astray by its superficial, temporising 
ideologies, should hearken to what Sti Aurobindo 
says to them: “First become Indians. Recover the 
patrimony of your forefathers. Recover the Aryan 
thought, the Aryan discipline, the Aryan character, 
the Aryan life. Recover the Vedanta, the Gita, the 
Yoga. Recover them not only in intellect or senti- 
ment but in your lives. Live them and you will be 
great and strong, mighty, invincible and fearless. . . 
For it is in the Spirit that strength is eternal, and 
you must win back the kingdom of yourselves, the 
inner Swaraj....There the Mother dwells, and 
She waits for worship that She may give strength. 
Believe in Her, serve Her, lose your wills in Hers....” 
Let these words sink into the hearts of the youths 
of India and become their Ishta Mantra, and the 
future of India will glow again with a glory greater 
than that of the past, and India will become again 
the Light of the world, and the world the happy 
home of a divine race." ENT дар: 
Describing his spiritual realisations in the jail, 
710. Та his book The Ideal of Human Unity, Sri Aurobindo has 


discussed at considerable length various aspects of the problem 
of unity, and suggested its solution. 
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Sri Aurobindo said in his Uttarpara speech: “It 
was while I was walking that His strength entered 
into me. I looked at the jail that secluded me from 
men and it was no longer by its high walls that I 
was imprisoned; no, it was Vasudeva who surround- 
ed me. І walked under the branches of the tree in 
front of my cell but it was not the tree, I knew it 
was Vasudeva, it was Sri Krishna whom I saw 
standing there and holding over me His shade. I 
looked at the bars of my cell....and again I saw 
Vasudeva. It was Narayana who was guarding and 
standing sentry over me. Or I lay on the coarse 
blankets that were given me for a couch and felt the 
arms of Sri Krishna around me, the arms of my 
Friend and Lover....” When he was taken to the 
Court for trial, he had the same vision and ex- 
perience. “.... I looked and it was not the Magis- 
trate whom I saw, it was Vasudeva, it was Nara- 
yana who was sitting there on the bench. I looked 
at the Prosecuting Counsel and it was not the Coun- 
sel for Prosecution that I saw; it was Sri Krishna 
who sat there, it was my Lover and Friend who sat 
there and smiled....”"' 

In the light of his fast growing spiritual know- 
ledge, Sri Aurobindo clearly saw that the political 
freedom of India was assured, and would be achiev- 
ed without bloodshed by means of the very pro- 
gramme of action he had given to the country, and 
that a vaster field of a much more important work 
was Opening before him--a work which ° “far ex- 
ceeded the service and liberation of the country 
and fixed itself in an aim, previously only 


11. The Uttarpara Speech by Sri Aurobindo. 
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glimpsed, which was world-wide in its bearing and 
concerned with the whole future of humanity.”'2 

His spiritual experiences were increasing in 
magnitude and universality, revealing to him realms 
of the Spirit, unexplored for countless centuries, 
and he knew that the two great realisations he had, 
one of the indefinable Brahman and the other of 
Narayana in all beings and things and happenings, 
were but the indispensable prelude to the supreme, 
completer realisation which would unite and har- 
monise the polar ends of existence, Spirit and 
Matter. 


A sudden Adesh (command) from the Divine 
made Sri Aurobindo quit Bengal for ever. He came 
to Pondicherry, where spiritual aspirants from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, began to gather round 
him for practising his Integral Yago'® of supra- 
mental transformation. Himself advancing with a 
giant’s steps, Sri Aurobindo ascended to the Super- 
mind or the supreme Truth-Consciousness, where 
he discovered the final solution to the riddle of the 
world. It was because spirituality in India, after 
the period of the Veda and the Upanishads, had 
failed to rise to the Supermind or the highest, crea- 
tive plane of Vijnana that Mayavada made its ap- 
pearance and the world was regarded as unreal. 
And, naturally enough, the nation that regards the 
world as unreal and insubstantial, or as a mere 
snare forthe soul, cannot but fail in life. India failed 
in life, her culture decayed, her vitality waned, and 


12. Sri Aurobindo and His Ashram. 
13. For an elaborate account of the Integral Yoga, refer to On 
Yoga, Vol. I by Sri Aurobindo, 
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she fell an easy prey to the virile hordes from be- 
yond. her frontiers. 

In the Supermind, Sri Aurobindo found the 
key to the meaning, destiny and regeneration of the 
world, the supreme solution of all life’s problems, 
the secret of uniting Spirit and Matter, Earth and 
Heaven. If all is Brahman, life cannot be spurned 
as illusory. It, too, is Brahman, as Matter is Brah- 
man and Mind is Brahman, according to the Rishis 
of the Upanishads. Brahman must be realised, not 
only beyond the universe but in the universe; not 
only in the soul but in the human body; not only 
as Spirit but as Matter. Life is the field for the pro- 
gressive manifestation of God. ы” 

Sri Aurobindo saw that unless earthly life un- 
dergoes a radical transmutation, and the whole be- 
ing and nature of man are converted into the divine 
being and nature by the Light-Force of the Supra- 
mental Truth-Consciousness, the manifestation of 
God on earth cannot be perfect. So, he strove for 
long years of unrelaxed concentration, in collabora- 
tion with the Mother, to bring down the Supra- 
mental Truth-Consciousness into Matter. 

The Mother came from France in 1914 and, 
realising her identity with Sri Aurobindo in spirit 
and mission, decided to collaborate with him in the 
great work of supramental manifestation. She help- 
ed Sri Aurobindo in starting and editing the month- 
ly journal, Arya. But the first world war broke out, 
and she had to return to France to settle her affairs 
there and come back to India for good. She came 
again in 1920, and in 1926 Sri Aurobindo gave her 
the entire charge of the Ashram and retired com- 
pletely for carrying on his supramental work with 
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а greater concentration. The Ashram is (һе creation 
of the Mother, and she has developed and expand- 
ed it into the huge institution it is at present. She 
has been the spiritual guide and teacher of the sad- 
haks who pracise the Integral Yoga of Sri Auro- 
bindo. After Sri Aurobindo’s passing in 1950, she 
opened the Sri Aurobindo International Centre of 
Education where education is sought to be impart- 
ed in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s teachings and hers. 
She is the Mother who is leading her thousands of 
children in India and abroad to the Kingdom of 
the supramental Light. 

The descent of the creative Truth-Conscious- 
ness is, then, the greatest gift of Sri Aurobindo to 
humanity and the life of the earth in general. He has 
achieved what was never attempted in the entire his- 
tory of the human race, because evolutionary huma- 
nity was not ripe for it before. All that now remains 
for man to do, in order to lead the Divine Life, a 
life of knowledge and bliss, peace and power, a 
luminous life of creative unity and harmony, is to 
follow the trail Sri Aurobindo has blazed for him 
with such infinite labour of love and compassion. 
We can now confidently accept the whole of human 
life with all its activities, fuse the vibrant, vitalistic, 
pragmatic message of the West with the spiritually 
dynamic message of the Divine Life’* of the East, 
and march forward with firm steps towards the re- 
generation of man into a divine being, and a radical 
reconstruction of human society. This is the only 
way to meet the dire challenge of the Atomic Age. 


14. The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo, regarded by many as his 
masterpiece, contains an exhaustive exposition of his philosophy 
and his gospel of the Divine Life. 
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This ideal of the Life Divine is no figment of 
а rosy, spiritual idealism—it is implicit іп the very 
logic of evoluton."® If Ше has emerged from Matter, 
and mind from life, if the progress of evolution is 
a gradual emergence of conssciousness, then evolu- 
tion cannot certainly stop short at the twilit men- 
tal conssciousness of man. The Vijnana and Anan- 
da, which are involved in Matter, must also, like the 
other primal basic principles, emrge, and man must 
be able to live in the infinite consciousness and un- 
ty and bliss of the Supermind even as he lives now 
in the fumbling half-knowledge of his mind. A new 
race of supramental men, living the Divine Life and 
manifesting God’s glory, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
on earth--this will be the final fruit of Sri Aurobin- 
do’s life-long yoga. 


а 
15. For Sri Aurobindo’s Theory of Evolution, refer to his The 
Life Divine and The Human Cycle. 
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SAROJINI NAIDU 
G.K. Rao 


A Peerless poet, a devoted wife and loving 
mother, a thrilling speaker, a cultural ambassador, 
a dauntless fighter for freedom and a great national 
leader—such was Sarojini Naidu whose 82nd birth- 
day comes off in February 1961. She was so warm- 
hearted that to almost every one in her vast circle 
of friends all over the country she was Akka— the 
big sister. 

Sarojini Devi, eldest child of Dr. Aghorenath 
Chattopadhyaya and Varada Sundari Devi, was 
born at Hyderabad on 13th February, 1879. Dr. 
Chattopadhyaya was a learned man, having taken 
his degree of Doctor of Science at the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Bonn. Her mother, a woman of 
great purity of life and sympathetic understanding, 
was a poet who had written beautiful songs in Ben- 
gali. She could also sing well. Dr. Chattopadhyaya 
took special interest in Sarojini’s education. She 
describes how he had a great white beard and the 
profile of Homer and a laugh that brought the roof 
down, and how he used to hold court every day in 
his garden of learned men in all the religions. She 
thus met all kinds of persons and soon came to 
have a knowledge of the big and varied world. 

Sarojini was sent to school rather early. 
Soon she could speak and write English well. One 
day when she was nine years old, her father shut 
her up in a room because she could not study her 


English lessons. She herself says that she came out 
of that room a full-blown liguist and an interested 
student of English and other languages. 

Though a Brahmin by birth, she was brought 
up in a city where Muslim culture had flourished 
for many years. As a child, she had Muslim play- 
mates and her early associations were with Mus- 
lim men and women of Hyderabad. All these things 
convinced her that there was no real antagonism 
between Hindus and Muslims. In later years she 
used to say that she was half Hindu and half Mus- 
lim, and that the first sounds which left a deep im- 
pression on her mind were those of the Muezzin 
from the mosque calling people to prayer. All this 
made her one of the strongest influences in India 
working for Hindu-Muslim unity. 


One day, when she was 11, she was sighing 
over a problem in Algebra: no solution came, but 
instead a whole poem which she wrote down. ‘From 
that day my poetic carrer began} she says. When she 
was 12, she thrilled the whole of India by topping 
the list in the Matriculation examination of the 
Madras University. She, however, believed that 
her real work was writing poetry and not pass- 
ing examinations. At 13, she wrote a long poem 
entitled “Lady of the Lake’—1,300 lines in six days. 
After passing Matriculation, she spent the next 
four years in extensive reading, especially litera- 
ture, history and philosophy. ‘ 

At the age of 16 she fell in love with the palace 
physician, Dr. Govindaraju Naidu, who recipro- 
cated it. But how could she, a high class Brahmin, 
marry a non-Brahmin, however well-connected and 
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cultured? Her father tried to put an end to the love 
affair by despatching her to England for higher 
studies. 

For the next three years she was in England, 
studying first at King’s College in London, and 
afterwards at Girton College, Cambridge. The 
Edinburgh University awarded her a Doctorate 
and other Universities too honoured her. She also 
acquired the friendship of distinguished men of 
letters like Sir Edmund Gosse and Arthur Symons. 

In spite of her father’s opposition to her 
marriage with Dr. Naidu, she showed determina- 
tion and courage in remaining true to her choice, 
and after her return from England in 1898 the 
marriage was celebrated. She thus became a pio- 
neer of inter-caste marriages. Later she showed the 
same courage and determination in fighting for 
political and social causes, whether for the coun- 
try’s freedom under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, 
or for Hindu-Muslim unity, or for emancipation of 
women from all restricting influences. How aptly 
Mahatma Gandhi described her once as the ‘Mira 
Bai of today!’ Like Mira she courageously broke 
through the walls of convention and as Mira surren- 
dered her life at the feet of Lord Krishna, she de- 
dicated hers to the service of the Motherland. 

After her marriage she had, as she herself 
says, the happiest period of her life. She called her 
home the dwelling place of “the very spirit of De- 
light.” The Naidus had four children—two boys 
and two girls, one of whom—Smt. Padmaja Naidu 
—is the Governor of West Bengal. 

There were three books of poems by her—The 
Golden Threshold, The Bird of Time and The 
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Broken Wing. Іп a remarkable portrayal of the 
young poet in his introduction to the first of these 
books, Arthur Symons refers to her deep and ex- 
pressive eyes as if they were always looking for 
beauty, her voice pleasing as gentle music 
her mind which was ever calm and noble and her 
keen sense of humour. Age did not dim these 
qualities, and years later when she was in the thick 
of battle for the country’s freedom, she remained 
the same self endearing herself to all who came 
in contact with her. The vivid penpictures in her 
poems of unforgettable Indian scenes, revealing as 
in the short poem ‘Bells’ the very soul of the coun- 
try, are as charming as the lilt and rhythm of the 
verses. Other memorable poems such as “Bangle 
Sellers’, "Coromandel Fishers’, “Тһе Palanquin 
Bearers’, ‘Guerdon’, “Тһе Dance of Love’ and 
above all, her panegyric “То a Buddha seated on a 
lotus’ show what a great lyric poet she was. 

She was always quick to see the funny side 
of life and could laugh at it without difficulty. She 
was a fount of bubbling humour wherever she was 
—in a Conference or Committee room, in a circle 
of friends or even in jail. ‘Of all things that life, or 
perhaps my temperament, has given me’ she says, 
‘I prize the gift of laughter as beyond price’. When 
Mahatma Gandhi met Chiang Kai-shek, she com- 
pared the meeting to Mickey Mouse and Donald 
Duck conferring with each other. 

In 1914-18 when there was the cry ‘for free- 
dom everywhere in the country, she gave up the 
‘rapture of song’ for devoted service under the 
banner of freedom. About a year ago, President 
Rajendra Prasad in unveiling her portrait in the 
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Central Hall of Parliament testified to the indeli- 
ble impression left on his mind by her address he 
had heard at Calcutta in 1906. Prime Minister 
Nehru also recalled on the occasion that the first 
time he heard her speak, he was swept away and that 
that was one of the very few speeches that had left 
a lasting and deep impression on his mind. All 
over the country during the freedom struggle her 
audiences listened to her spellbound. She fought 
by the side of Mahatma Gandhi, took part in all 
non-co-operation movements and satyagraha cam- 
paigns and was often jailed. Soon after the Jallian- 
wala Bagh shooting in 1919, she had to go to Eng- 
land for a change of air as she had heart trouble. 
She, however, did not miss the opportunity to ex- 
pose effectively the enormity of General O’Dwyer’s 
crime. In 1924 she toured the East and South Africa 
in order to study and alleviate, if possible, the con- 
ditions of our countrymen there. She was the first 
Indian woman to be the Congress President at Kan- 
pur in 1925. Sri Pattabhi Sitaramayya in his book 
The History of the Congress says that her Presi- 
dential address was the shortest and sweetest ever 
delivered. For many years she was an important 
member of the Congress Working Committee. In 
1928 the country selected her to visit America to 
correct the wrong impression made by Miss Mayo’s 
book Mother India. With her charm of manner and 
great eloquence she completely undid the mischief 
done by ,Miss Mayo, and the Americans learnt the 
truth about us and our fight for freedom. In 1930 
after Gandhiji’s arrest at Dandi, she led to the Dha- 
rasana Salt Works twenty-five thousand volunteers 
who thrilled the world by their courageous and scru- 
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pulously non-violent raid in batches on the Salt 
Works in spite of ruthless attacks with batons and 
rifle butts by police officers. She was, of course, jail- 
ed. In 1931 she was a delegate to the Round Table 
Conference in London as a representative of the 
women of India. In 1942 at the beginning of ‘Quit 
India’ movement she was again jailed in the Aga 
Khan palace at Yeravda along with Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

On the 15th of August, 1947 when India be- 
came independent, she was appointed Governor of 
U.P. Though she was not quite happy about it, 
she was one of the most popular Governors. In 
February, 1949 she became ill and passed away 
on 3rd March—deeply mourned by the whole 
nation. Е 
In her passing away India lost a great daughter 
‘who attained rare distinction in so many fields and 
who served her so devotedly and so well. 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 


CONSTITUENT INSTITUTIONS 


MUMBADEVI SANSKRIT MAHAVIDYALAYA Ж 

Ап Oriental College teaching Sanskrit and Shastras by traditional methods 

for Shastri and Acharya (recognised as equivalent to B.A. & М.А. respectively) and 

for Vachaspati (research). м 

SARAL SANSKRIT PARIKSHA VIBHAG А 

Depariment of Easy Sanskrit Examinatigns for РгагатЬћ, Pravesh, Parichay and 

Koyid Examinations. 

Әсинлтлв SANSKRIT PARIKSHA VIBHAG Й 

Department of Higher Sanskrit Examinations for Praveshika, Purva Madhyama, 

Uttara Madhyama, Shastri, Acharya and Vachaspati Examinations. 

Gira VIDYALAYA J А 

An Academy for the study of ludian Culture with special reference to the Bhagavad 

Gita. 4 

MUNGALAL бовмка SAMSHODHAN MANDIR қ 

A Post-graduate and Research Institute recognised by the University of Bombay 

coaching students for the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

BHARATIYA ITIHASA VIBHAG 

One of the major schemes of the Bhavan is the publication of the HISTORY AND 

CULTURE OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE in 10 volumes. So far seven volumes 

have been published viz, (1) The Vedic Age (2) The Ase of Imperial Unity 

(3) Classical Age (4) The Age of imperial Kanauj (5) The Struggle for Empire 

(6) The Delhi Sultanate and (7) British Paramountcy and Indian Renaissance. 

The remaining volumes will follow at an interval of 8-10 months. This is considered 

to be the first successful attempt at re-writing the History of India by her own 

sons on a very exhaustive basis. 

MUNSHI SARASWATL MANDIR 

An Institute of Culture with a Library consisting of over 65,000 volumes including 

many Indological volumes, Muscum consisting of old and valuable palm leaf 

manuscripts, coins, paintings cic. 

VALLABHJI RAMJI BALPUSTAKALAYA 

A Library for. Children with facilities for indcor games, educational films etc. 

BHARATIYA KALA KENDRA 

The Kala Kendra is devoted to the development of Drama, Dance and Music. 

The Kala Kendra produces dramas and dance ballets in English as well as in 

Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi to encourage amateur’ talents. Ап Inter-Collegiate 

Dramatic competition, in several languages, is also sponsored by it every year for 

the same purpose. Ideal facilities for these activities are provided in the Bhavan's 

auditorium—the Kanji Khetsey Sabhagriha. ; 

BHARATIYA SANGIT SHIKSHAPITH 

An Academy of Indian Classical Music, affiliated to the Bhatkhande Sangit Vidya- 

pith, Lucknow, which is recognised by the Central Government for courses lead- 

ing to the Bachelor of Music Degree. ` 

BHARATIYA "МАКТАМ SHIKSHAPITH 

An Academy of Dance for teaching the four systems of Indian dancing, viz., 

Manipuri, Kathak, Kathakali and Bharata Natyam. e 

Book UNIVERSITY 

Publishes books, ancient and modern, at low price (Rs. 2.50 cach) to make available 

the best literature and classics of India and the world to the common man in an 

easily understandable form. So far 115 titles have been published and over 

10,00,000 copies have in all been sold. Some of the books have also been pud- 

ee in Hindi. Marathi, Bengali and Tamil. A new one-rupee Series has also 
п star 


PRAKASHAN MANDIR 

Apart from our HISTORY and BOOK UNIVERSITY SERIES, this department 
also publishes the results of the research and other activitics of the various Mandirs 
of the Bhavan and books of cultural value. Its publications include: 

Bharatiy2 Vidya Series: Critical editions of texts, translations and original works 
of research іп Indology—in Sanskrit and English. Published volumes 22. 

Singhi Jain Series: Critical editions of ancient works and manuscripts connected 
with Jain religion апа literature, Published volumes 52. 

The Glory thst was Gurjaradesa: А comprehensive study of Gujarat in 7 
volumes. Published volumes 2. 

Munshi Sahitya: Social novels, historical plays, biographical works of Munshijt 
and Smt. Lilavati Munshi in Gujarati and English, the copyright whereof has beca 
kindly gifted by them to the Bhavan. Published volumes 90. 

JOURNALS 


Bharatiya Vidya: An Indological research quarterly in English started in 1943. 
Published volumes 22. 

Bhavan’s Journal: An English Fortnightly devoted to life, literature and culture 
stared. in August 1954. Present circulation 50,000 copies. Annual Subscription 

s. 6.50. 

Bharati: А Hindi Fortnightly started in August 1956. Annual Subscription Rs. 6.50. 
Зотағрва: : A Gujarati Fortnightly started in November 1959. Annual Subscrip- 
tion Rs. 6.50. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 

Bhavan's press where all its publications and periodicals are printed and where 
practical training in printing is given to the students of the BShavan's College of 
Journalism, Advertising and Printing. 


COLLEGE оғ JOURNALISM, ADVERTISING & PRINTING 
An Institition for providing systematic instruction in Journalism, Advertising, 
Sales Promotion, Public Relations and Printing. 


M. M. COLLEGE OF Arts % М. М. INSTITUTE ОР SCIENCE 

The College was opened by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in June 1946. It is affiliated 
to the Bombay University for courses of studies leading to B.A., B.Sc, MA, 
M.Sc., and Ph.D. degrees. " 


ВНАУАМ 5 COLLEGE OF ARTS & SCIENCE, DAKOR 

The College was opened by Dr. Jivraj Mchta, Chief Minister, Gujarat, in June 
1962. It is affiliated to the Gujarat University for courses of studics leading to 
B.A. & B.Sc. degrecs. 


SARDAR PATEL COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 4 А a 
‘The College was opened in June 1962 for courses of studies leading to В.Е. (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical) degree. Н is affiliated to the Bombay University. 


BHAVAN’S SCHOOL, NEW DELHI ; 

The Schcol coaches students for the Cambridge School Leaving Examination, the 
medium of instruction being English. Sanskrit and Hindi are compulsory sub- 
jects. Music, Ifidian dancing and painting are also taught to the students. 


BHAVAN'S ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, NEW DELHI AND BOMBAY 

The Academy teaches four forcign languages, viz, German, Russian, French and 
Spanish. z 

MUNGALAL GOENKA SANSKRIT TRUST 


The income from this Trust goes to support the Post-graduate and Rescarch 
Department of the Bhavan. 


ASSOCIATED BODIES at А 
Sanskrit. Vishva Parishad, Bharatiya Stree Seva Sangh, Bombay Astrological 
Society. 


ABOUT THIS BOOK : 


In this book are presented short accounts of 
the lives and teachings of some of the prophets, 
seers and thinkers of the world who appeared аг 
various times to guide mankind іп тіс adventure 
of the Spirit. They are drawn (гё all countries 
and through all times. Each of them: was a Master 
Mind of uncommon rate who brought a new vision 
to bear on the problems of life, revedutionised the 


thoughts and actions of their contemporaries and. 
` blazed а new trail for posterity. Individually and” 


collectively, they are standing wiinesses (о the 
‘eternal glory of God and to the greatness of тап. 
who is only an abridgement of the Divine. Some 
of these like Zarathustra, Christ, the Buddha and 
Mahavira were founders of new religions, while 
others like Sankara, Desika, Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda gave fresh life to old faiths. Сһһа: 
trapati Shivaji established a Dharma Rajya recall- 
ing the Rama Rajya of other times. Тһе intel- 
lectuals who thought in a great way are терге- 
sented Бу Socrates and Emerson while Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Sarojini Devi are outstanding women 
whose noble lives must be an inspiration for ever. 


The contributors to this and to its companion. 
volumes have written with the authority of their 
scholarship and with discernment and sympathy. 
Tt is hoped that marching with their pageant, the 
reader will be inclined to a more intimate study 
of these great lives. 
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